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GEORGE  WHITEFIELD  AND  THE  COL- 
LEGE OF  NEW  JERSEY. 


By  V.  LANSING  COLLINS. 


The  intimacy  of  George  Whitefield  with 
the  founders  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
his  material  aid  during  the  anxious  years 
of  its  infancy  and  the  active  interest  he 
continued  to  take  in  its  welfare  have  heen 
scarcely  mentioned  by  Princeton  histor- 
ians. This  is  an  eft'ort  to  supply  the 
omission  temporarily.  A  complete  ac- 
count of  Whitefield's  relation  Avith  the 
College  is  not  possible  until  certain  Scotch 
and  English  records  are  obtained.  I  have 
used  chiefly  Tyerman's  Life  of  Whitefield, 
London,  1S76;  Gillies'  Memoirs  of  White- 
field,  Hartford,  1845;  Belcher's  Biograj^hy 
of  Whitefield,  New  York,  n.  d.,  and 
Whitefield's  W^orks,  London,  1771 . 

On  May  7,  1738,  Whitefield  landed  at 
Savannah  on  the  first  of  his  seven  visits  to 
America.  He  was  then  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year.  Admitted  to  holy  orders 
in  June,  1736,  he  received  his  B.A.  at 
Oxford  in  July,  and  it  was  his  intention 
to  remain  there  for  some  j^ears  to  finish 
his  studies  and  do  wdiat  good  he  might  in 
that  university  town.  But  letters  from 
his  friends  the  Wesleys,  who  were  in 
America,  fired  his  soul  with  missionary 
zeal,  and  when  Charles  Wesley  returned  to 
England  in  December  1736  to  procure 
helpers,  and  was  followed  in  a  few  days 
by  a  letter  from  John  Wesley  to  White- 
field  directly  suggesting  mission  work  in 


Georgia,  the  young  clergyman  decided,  in 
spite  of  bright  prospects  at  home,  to  ac- 
cept what  he  lielieved  to  be  a  divine 
call.  He  desired  to  set  out  for  his  new 
field  at  once,  but  various  matters  delayed 
his  departure  until  January,  1738,  and 
even  then  the  ship  so  loitered  on  the  way 
that  it  was  March  7  before  Gibraltar  was 
left  behind  and  the  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  to  Savannah  fairly  begun. 
Whitefield's  stay  in  Georgia  lasted  but  a 
little  more  than  three  months.  He  was 
pleasantly  surprised  in  the  country,  for 
he  wrote  home  in  the  only  letter  pre- 
served of  that  first  visit,  "America  is  not 
so  horrid  a  place  as  it  is  represented  to 
be."  He  left  for  England  in  August  "to 
receive  priest's  orders  and  to  make  a  be- 
ginning towards  laying  a  foundation  to 
the  Orphan-house."* 

On  October  30, 1739,  he  landed  again  in 
America,  at  "Lewistown,  150  miles  from 
Philadelphia."  It  was  his  intention  to 
buy  provisions  at  Philadelphia  for  the 
colony  in  Georgia,  and  to  preach  his  way 
down  to  Savannah.  He  reached  Phila- 
delphia November  2,  and  immediately 
began  evangelistic  work.  His  journal  for 
Saturday  November  10  contains  the  first 
reference  that  connects  his  name  with 
Princeton.  On  his  return  home  from 
service  he  "  was  much  comforted  by  the 
coming  of  jNIr.  Tennent,  an  old  gray- 
headed  disciple."  This  was  the  father  of 
the  famous  brothers  William  and  Gilbert, 

*Gillies,  32. 
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the  latter  of  whom  became  Whitefield's 
warmest    American     friend.     Two     days 
later  he  started  for  New  York,  stopping  at 
Burlington,  Trenton  and  New  Brunswick. 
"  Here  we  were  much  refreshed  with  the 
company    of    Mr.    Gilbert    Tennent,    an 
eminent    dissenting    minister    about    40 
years  of  age,  son  of  that  good  man  who 
came  to  see  me  on  Saturday  at  Philadel- 
phia."    At    New    Brunswick    Whitefield 
preached  in   Gilbert  Tennent's  meeting- 
house, "  for  there  is  no  place  set  apart  for 
the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England." 
The  next  day  at  New  York  he  listened  to 
Tennent,  and  writes  in  his  journal  that  he 
"never    before    heard   such   a   searching 
sermon."     On  the  15th  Whitefield  faced 
his  first  New  York  audience.     The  Epis- 
copal authorities  had  refused  him  the  use 
of  their  pulpit ;  he  therefore  spoke  "in  the 
reverend    and    worthy  Mr.    Peml^erton's 
meeting-house."*     Seven  years  later  this 
"Mr.  Pemberton"  became  one  of  the  first 
trustees   of  the  College  of   New  Jersey. 
The  friendship  that  sprang  u])  between 
Pemberton   and    Whitefield    grew   to   he 
very  strong,  and  on  the  latter's  death  in 
1770,  Dr.  Pemberton  preached  a  memorial 
sermon  in  his  honor. 

On  the  following  Monday,  November 
19,  at  five  in  the  morning,  Whitefield 
started  on  his  journey  back  to  Philadel- 
phia. At  Elizabeth  he  met  Princeton's 
future  first  president,  dining  "with  Mr. 
Dickinson,  a  worthy  dissenting  minister, 
who  had  sent  a  letter  of  invitation  to  New 
York  and  offered  me  the  use  of  his  meet- 
ing-house." On  subsequent  visits  to 
Elizabeth,  Whitefield  seems  to  have 
lodged  with  Samuel  Woodruft".  whose 
"house  was  the  minister's  house," f  and 
who  in  1749  became  a  trustee  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey.  Whitefield  preached 
in    Dickinson's    meeting-house   at   noon, 

*lii  Willi  street,  and  at  that  time  the  only  Presby- 
terian church  in  New  York.     Belcher,  118. 

+Hatfleld.    History  of  Elizabeth.     N.  Y.  1S68,  58'2. 


and  the  next  day  again  occupied  Gilbert 
Tennent's  pulpit  at  New  Brunswick.  On 
Wednesday  November  21  he  preached  at 
Maidenhead  and  at  Trenton,  starting  the 
next  morning  for  Neshamiiw,  "where 
old  Mr.  Tennent  lives  and  keeps  an 
academy,"  and  where  he  was  to  preach. 
"  After  our  exercises  were  over  we  went  to 
old  Mr.  Tennent,  who  entertained  us  like 
one  of  the  ancient  patriarchs."  Then  fol- 
lows the  well-known  description  of  the 
Log  College.  Referring  to  his  experience 
at  Neshaminy,  Whitefield  subsequently 
makes  this  interesting  remark:  "At  Ne- 
shaminy  I  believe  there  were  nearly  a 
thousand  horses.  The  people,  however, 
did  not  sit  upon  them  to  hear  the  sermon 
as  in  England,  but  tied  them  to  the 
hedges;  and  thereby  much  disorder  was 
prevented." 

On  his  way  south  Whitefield  met  at 
Wilmington  another  future  Princeton 
trustee.  He  writes  that  he  "spent  the 
evening  in  sweet  conversation  with  Mr. 
William  Tennent,  brother  to  Mr.  Gilbert 
Tennent."  His  new  friend  accompanied 
him  to  Whiteclay  Creek,  where  at  noon  on 
Sunday  December  2  he  preached  on  in- 
vitation of  the  pastor  Charles  Tennent,  a 
yommer  brother  of  Gilbert  and  William, 
to  "upwards  of  ten  thousand  people.  .  . 
there  were  several  hundreds  of  horses." 
Throughout  his  career  the  size  of  White- 
field's  audiences  seems  to  have  been 
equalled  only  by  the  remarkable  results 
of  his  efforts.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
he  was  an  accurate  judge  of  numbers. 

With  Whitefield's  doings  in  Georgia, 
his  wordy  war  with  the  rector  of  St. 
Philips,  Charleston,  and  his  curious  and 
unlucky  epistolary  courtship  of  a  Miss 
Delamotte  we  have  here  nothing  to  do, 
except  to  notice  that  he  found  time  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  the  Tennents 
and  Dr.  Pemberton. 

In  Ai)ril  1740  he  sailed  north  and 
landed  on  the  loth  at  Newcastle,  where  he 
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no  sooner  left  the  vessel  than  he  was  in  a  other  friends  to  Mr.  Blair's  house,  twenty 
pulpit.  His  friend  William  Seward  miles  from  Nottingham."  Samuel  Blair, 
went  over  to  Whiteclay  Creek  after  the  whose  hospitality  Whitefield  enjoyed  that 
service  to  tell  Charles  Tennentthat  White-  night,  became  one  of  the  first  trustees  in 
field  would  preach  again  that  afternoon.  Governor  Belcher's  charter.  He  had  just 
Whereupon  pastor  and  people  closed  their  been  installed  as  pastor  at  Fagg's  Manor, 
meeting-house  and  rode  at  full  gallop  to  and  there  Whitefield  preached  the  next 
Newcastle,  arriving  in  time  to  hear  the  morning  to  an  audience  as  large  as  that  at 
sermon.  Thence  Whitefield  proceeded  to  Nottingham.  The  occasion  must  have 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  assisted  in  his  been  well  remembered  by  young  Blair ; 
Avork  by  Gilbert  Tennent.  The  latter  for,  says  Whitefield,  "  Some  of  the  people 
entered  into  the  spirit  and  style  of  White-  were  as  pale  as  death,  others  were  wring- 
field's  work  more  fully  than  any  other  ing  their  hands,  others  lying  on  the 
American.  Later  in  1740  he  went  to  ground,  others  sinking  into  the  arms  of 
Boston  as  Whitefi eld's  successor,  and  in  their  friends."  Whitefield  left  directly 
1743  he  formed  a  new  church  at  Philadel-  after  this  for  the  south, 
phia  of  Whitefield's  converts.  The  build-  In  the  following  September  he  went  by 
ing  erected  there  for  Tennent's  use  became  boat  to  New  England,  landing  at  Newport, 
afterwards  the  seat  of  the  University  of  R.  I.,  on  the  14th.  The  Rev.  Aaron  Burr 
Pennsylvania's  predecessor.  was  at  this  time  in  Rhode  Island  for  his 
Whitefield  on  April  23  revisited  Ne-  health.  Whether  he  met  Whitefield  dur- 
shaminy,  and  two  days  after  preached  ing  the  three  days  the  latter  was  in  New- 
at     Am  well      where      Gilbert      Tennent  port   I   have   been    unable   to   ascertain. 


and  three  other  ministers  were  wait-  However,  when  Whitefield  went  to  Boston 
ing  for  him.  On  the  2Gth  he  reached  New  on  the  18th  Burr  followed  the  next  day. 
Brunswick  and  spent  a  memorable  Sun-  In  Boston  he  visited  Whitefield  at  least 
day  there  with  the  faithful  Gilbert  Ten-  once,  and  heard  him  preach  several  times.* 
nent's  congregation.  The  next  day,  April  Governor  Belcher  had  heard  that 
28,  he  was  at  Woodbridge,  "  dining  at  the  Whitefield  was  coming  to  Boston,  and  had 
dissenting  minister's  house."  This  was  sent  his  son  with  a  party  of  friends  to 
the  Rev.  John  Pierson  *  subsequently  one  escort  him  into  town.  There  he  was  wel- 
of  Princeton's  first  trustees.  The  same  comed  by  almost  all,  says  Tyerman,  ex- 
day  he  preached  again  for  Jonathan  cept  a  famous  doctor  of  divinity,  who  met 
Dickinson  at  Elizabeth,  and  on  May  1  he  him  in  the  streets  and  said,  "I  am  sorry 
paid  a  flying  visit  of  a  i&w  hours  to  Long  to  see  you  here."  "So  is  the  devil"  was 
Island,  returning  in  the  evening  to  preach  the  reply.  The  morning  after  his  arrival 
in  New  York  for  Ebenezer  Pemberton.  Whitefield  made  haste  to  return  the 
On  the  5th  he  went  to  Freehold,  meeting  Governor's  courtesy  by  calling  on  him. 
Gilbert  and  William  Tennent  on  the  way,  "The  Governor  received  me  with  the 
and  after  a  week  of  itinerant  preaching  he  utmost  respect,  and  desired  to  see  me  as 
reached  Nottingham  May  13  with  William  often  as  I  could."  Governor  Belcher  was 
Tennent  "and  Mr.  Blair."  The  day  fol-  at  this  time  sixty-eight  years  old,  but  his 
lowing,  after  preaching  at  Nottingham  to  friendship  for  the  young  clergyman  of 
"  near  twelve  thousand,"  he  says  he  twenty-six  became  as  intimate  as  if  they 
"  revived  and  was  strengthened  to  go  had  been  equals  in  rank  and  years.  On 
with    Messrs.   Blair,   Tennent   and  some 


♦Hatfield,  341.  159. 


♦Stearns.    First  Church  In  Newark.    Newark,  1853. 
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the  25th  he  gave  a  clerical  dinner  for 
Whitefield.  "  After  ^^ublic  worshi p  I  went 
at  his  Excellency's  invitation  and  dined 
with  him.  Most  of  the  ministers  of  the 
town  were  invited  with  me."  Referring  to 
this  dinner  in  1745  Whitefield  said:  "He 
honoured  me  with  great  honour,  and  the 
clergy  paid  the  nod  and  obeyed.  In 
many,  I  perceived  it  was  quite  forced ;  and 
I  think,  when  at  his  table,  I  whispered  to 
some  one  and  said :  '  If  ever  I  come  tigain, 
many  of  those  who  now  seem  extremely 
civil  will  turn  out  my  open  enemies.' " 
This  prediction  was  curiously  verified. 
Before  dinner  the  Governor  had  sent  for 
Whitefield  "  into  his  chamber.  He  wept, 
wished  me  good  luck  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  recommended  himself,  ministers 
and  people  to  my  prayers.  Immediately 
after  dinner  I  prayed  for  them  all,  and 
went  in  his  coach  to  the  end  of  the  town." 
On  the  28th  Whitefield  "had  the  honour 
of  a  private  visit  from  the  Governor." 
On  Sunday  October  12  he  "dined  with 
the  Governor,  who  came  to  me  after  din- 
ner when  I  was  retired  and  weeping  most 
earnestly  desired  my  prayers."  Then  he 
"  went  with  the  Governor  in  his  coach  to 
the  common  where  I  preached  my  fare- 
well sermon  to  near  twenty  thousand  peo- 
ple— a  sight  I  have  not  seen  since  I  left 
Blackheath.  .  .  .  After  sermon  the 
Governor  went  with  me  to  my  lodgings. 
.  .  .  Took  his  leave  of  me  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner  and  said  he  would 
come  to  take  me  in  his  coach  to  Charles- 
town  ferry  the  morrow  morning."  Ac- 
cordingly the  next  day  Whitefield  "took 
an  affectionate  leave  of  many  dear  friends. 
Went  with  the  Governor  in  his  coach  to 
Charlestown  ferry,  where  he  handed  me 
into  the  boat,  kissed  me  and  with  tears  bid 
me  farewell."  The  interest  Governor  Bel- 
cher took  in  Whitefield  of  course  created 
some  sensation.  A  letter  from  Boston 
dated  October  22,  1740,  and  published  in 
the  Charleston  South  Carolina  Gazette^  says : 


"  Mr.  Whitefield  has  not  a  warmer  friend 
anywhere  than  in  the  first  man  among  us. 
Our  Governor  can  call  him  nothing  less 
than  the  apostle  Paul.  He  has  shown 
him  the  highest  respect;  carried  him 
in  his  coach  from  place  to  place  and 
could  not  help  following  him  fifty  miles 
out  of  town." 

From  Boston  Whitefield  went  to  Con- 
cord and  on  tlie  14th  to  Sudbury  and 
Marlborough.  "When  I  came  into  the 
meeting-house  at  Marlborough  I  turned 
about  and  to  my  surprise  saw  Governor 
Belcher  there;  he  was  affected,  and  though 
it  rained  and  he  was  much  advanced  in 
years,  yet  he  went  in  company  with  us  as 
far  as  Worcester,  fifteen  miles  from  Marl- 
borough. ...  We  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  very  agreeably  with 
the  Governor."  On  the  next  day  White- 
field  writes:  "Perceived  Governor  Bel- 
cher to  be  more  affectionate  than  ever. 
After  morning  prayer,  he  took  me  by  my- 
self and  exhorted  me  to  go  on  in  stirring 
up  the  ministers;  'for'  said  he,  'reform 
must  begin  at  the  house  of  God.'  As  we 
were  going  to  meeting  he  said,  'Mr. 
Whitefield,  do  not  spare  rulers  any 
more  than  ministers;  no,  not  the  chief 
of  them.'  .  .  .  After  the  sermon  the 
Governor  remarked,  '  I  pray  God  I  may 
apply  what  has  been  said  to  my  own 
heart.  Pray,  Mr.  Whitefield,  that  I  may 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness.' 
Dinner  being  ended,  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
he  kissed  me  and  took  leave  of  me." 
Whitefield  then  remarks:  "I  have  ob- 
served that  I  have  had  greater  power  than 
ordinary  whenever  the  Governor  has  been 
at  public  worship." 

On  the  17th  Whitefield  reached  North- 
ampton, Avhei-e  Jonathan  Edwards  Avas 
pastor.  Of  Edwards,  with  whose  sermons 
he  was  already  acquainted,  he  says: 
"Mr.  Edwards  is  a  solid,  excellent  Christ- 
ian but  at  present  weak  in  body."  ^V'hite- 
field  preached  several  times  for  Edwards 
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during  the  next  two  days,  and  the  Prince-  he  preached  to  the  little  Presbyterian 
ton  president  to  be  was  completely  over-  congregation  which  Samuel  Finley  had 
come.  On  Sunday  October  19  "good  visited  in  1745,  and  whose  pastor  Samuel 
Mr.  Edwards  wept  during  the  whole  time  Davies  became  in  1747.  It  seems  likely 
of  service."  W'hitefield  declares  that  he  that  he  met  Finley  about  this  time.  At 
"felt  wonderful  satisfaction  in  being"  at  any  rate,  in  April,  1747,  he  met  Davies, 
Edwards'  house.  Leaving  Northampton,  who  had  just  been  licensed  to  preach  in 
Whitefteld  made  his  way  back  to  New  f()ur  mission  churches  near  Hanover.* 
York,  where  he  spent  four  days  preaching  He  must  have  heard  by  this  time  of  the 
for  Dr.  Pemberton,  and  then  started  for  foundation  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
Philadelphia.  On  his  way  he  stopped  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  con- 
among  other  places  at  Newark  to  preach  temporary  reference  he  may  have  made  to 
for  Aaron  Burr.*  At  Philadelphia  he  the  institution.  It  is  safe  to  say,  how- 
wrote  to  Governor  Belcher  recommending  ever,  that  when  he  was  in  New  York  and 
to  him  his  friend  Gilbert  Tennent,  who  vicinity  in  the  fall  of  1747,  he  took  the 
was  going  to  Boston  to  carry  on  the  work,  opportunity  to  visit  his  friend  Governor 
and  on  November  17  he  started  for  his  Belcher,  then  just  entering  on  his  new 
parish  at  Savannah,  where  he  arrived  De-  duties,  for  on  October  2  Belcher  wrote  to 
cember  13  after  an  absence  of  over  four  a  friend  in  England  that  when  he  was  in 
months.  It  must  be  noted  that  all  of  New  York  he  had  heard  Whitefield  preach 
Whitefield's  tours  were  to  the  advantage  twice  and  had  found  him  "the  same 
of  his  charge,  in  Georgia,  for  he  never  seraphick  creature  he  ever  was."t  To 
failed  to  bring  back  large  contril)utions  to  meet  the  Governor  at  this  time  was  to  talk 
the  support  of  the  Orphan  House.  For  of  the  new  college,  and  when  Whitefield 
instance,  the  tour  just  completed  netted  sailed  for  the  Bermudas  in  March  1748, 
the  remarkable  sum  of  over  £700.  and  thence  to  England  in  June,  he  carried 
In  January  1741  Whitefield  sailed  for  with  him  the  resolution  to  do  anything 
England,  remaining  on  that  side  of  the  that  lay  in  his  j)ower  to  hasten  the  reali- 
water  until  August  1744.  •  On  October  26  zation  of  the  old  Governor's  cherished 
he  landed  once  more  on  American  soil,  plans.  So  we  read  in  a  letter  written  to 
this  time  at  York,  in  IMaine.  Belcher  was  his  friend  Ebenezer  Pemberton  on  No- 
no  longer  governor,  and  the  secret  coldness  vember  21,  1748,  "I  have  been  endeavor- 
that  Whitefield  had  suspected  when  he  ing  in  Scotland  to  do  all  the  service  I 
met  the  Boston  clergy  at  the  Governor's  could  to  the  Indian  School  and  the  New 
table  in  1740  had  turned  into  enmity,  Jersey  college  whilst  I  was  there;  but  I 
and  the  next  year  he  spent  replying  to  believe  nothing  will  be  done  to  purpose 
libellous  pamphlets  and  nursing  his  unless  you  or  some  other  popular  minister 
health.  Strangely  enough  the  opposition  come  over  and  make  an  application  in  per- 
was  headed  by  the  authorities  at  Harvard  son.  In  all  i^robability  a  collection  might 
and  Yale,  where  he  had  preached  with  then  be  recommended  by  the  General 
good  results  during  his  first  visit  to  New  Assembly,  which  sits  next  May,  and  large 
England.  His  letters  show  that  he  kept  contributions  be  raised  among  private 
in  touch  with  the  Tennents  and  his  other  persons  who  wish  well  to  Zion."|  Gover- 
friends  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia;  nor  Belcher  had  already  that  year  been 
but  nothing  of  present  interest  occurred  ^^hitefleid  2.92  and  sprague.  Annals  of  the 
until  November  1746,  when,  in  Virginia,  ^^™er.  Puipit.   n.  y.  i858.   3140. 
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writing  to  relatives  in  England  about  the 
college*  and  seven  months  later,  on 
July  10, 1749,  Whitefield  asks  Pemberton, 
"Is  there  no  prospect  of  your  coming 
over?  Your  Mr.  Tennent  might  do  much 
for  New  Jersey  college;  but  I  have  told 
you  my  mind  in  a  former  letter."  f  It  re- 
mained for  outsiders  to  do  what  the  Trus- 
tees would  not  or  could  not  do  at  that 
time. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, dated  at  New  Brunswick  September 
27, 1749,  occurs  this  memorandum :  "  Coll. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Jeremiah  Allen,  de- 
signing to  make  a  voyage  to  Great  Britain 
and  having  offered  their  kind  services  in 
favour  of  the  College,  the  trustees  very 
thankfvilly  accept  them  and  desire  these 
gentlemen  to  exert  themselves  in  our 
favour  assuring  them  that  the  Trustees  will 
be  very  ready  to  make  their  acknowledge- 
ments proportionable  to  their  success." 
Early  in  1750  Col.  Williams  and  Mr. 
Allen  arrived  in  England  with  letters  of 
introduction  from  Governor  Belcher  and 
Aaron  Burr,  now  president  of  the  college. 
Among  these  letters  was  one  from  Gover- 
nor Belcher  to  the  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don, who  was  the  patroness  of  Whitefield. 
The  latter  immediately  introduced  the 
visitors  to  the  Countess  and  to  other 
influential  friends.  The  Countess  was 
interested  at  once.  "  A  statement  of  the 
plan  and  enlargement  of  the  College  was 
drawn  up  and  several  of  the  dissenting 
ministers  in  London  promised  their  assis- 
tance. By  the  advice  of  Lady  Hunting- 
don their  statement  was  printed  together 
with  a  recommendation  of  the  jdan,  sub- 
scribed by  her  ladyship,  Dr.  Doddridge, 
Mr.  Whitefield  and  others.  Being  de- 
sirous of  serving  the  interests  of  this  ris- 
ing institution  .  .  .  her  ladyship  was 
very  active  in  collecting  considerable 
sums  amongst  her  friends  and  acquaint- 

»N.  J.  Hist,  Soc.  Coll.  5.    235. 
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ances,  and  corresponded  with  many  per- 
sons of  eminence  in  England  and  Scot- 
land to  whom  she  communicated  the 
mission  of  Mr.  Allen  and  Col.  Williams. 
Mr.  Whitefield  likewise  lost  no  opportun- 
ity of  recommending  the  institvition  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  he  thought 
could  effectually  further  the  objects  it  had 
in  view.  He  preached  several  sermons  in 
its  behalf;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  considerable  sums  were  collected, 
which  were  immediately  transmitted  to 
America."*  On  April  27,  1750,  White- 
field  wrote  to  the  Governor:  ''I  am  glad 
your  Excellency  hath  been  honoured  by 
Providence  to  put  New  Jersey  College  on 
a  footing  that  it  may  be  a  nursery  for 
future  labourers.  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Mr.  Allen  and  Colonel  Williams, 
and  have  introduced  them  to  such  of  my 
friends  as  I  believe  under  God  may  serve 
the  interests  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
.  .  .  By  the  Divine  blessing  I  hope  that 
something  considerable  will  be  done  in 
England  and  Scotland  for  New  Jersey 
College."!  To  a  friend  he  writes  the 
next  day :  "  There  is  a  glorious  plan  set 
on  foot  by  the  great  and  good  for  a  college 
in  the  New  Jersies;  the  particulars  will 
ere  long  be  published.  I  wish  it  much 
prosperity." t  The  Rev.  Mr.  McCulloch 
of  Cambuslang,  Scotland,  received  the  fol- 
lowing from  Whitefield  dated  May  14, 
1750:  "I  have  desired  to  write  you  a 
long  letter  for  a  considerable  time  but 
was  so  hurried  when  at  London  that  I 
could  not  be  so  explicit  as  the  afiair  I 
wanted  to  write  about  necessarily  required. 
It  is  concerning  the  Presbyterian  College 
in  the  New  Jersies;  the  importance  and 


*Life  and  Tinu'w  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 
London  18-10, 1.  1-10.  These  niein oil's  were  compiled 
by  a  member  of  her  family  chiefly  from  private 
records  which  of  course  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  examine.  I  believe,  however,  that  no  records 
exist  here  at  least  of  any  funds  received  from  Eng- 
land directly  through  hei'. 
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extensive  usefulness  of  which  I  suppose 
you  have"  long  since  been  apprized  of. 
Mr.  Allen,  a  friend  of  Governor  Belcher, 
is  come  over  with  a  commission  to  nego- 
tiate this  matter;  lie  hatli  Ijroiight  with 
him  a  letter  which  Mr.  Pemberton  sent  to 
you  some  months  past.  This  letter  hath 
been  shown  to  Doctor  Doddridge  and 
several  of  the  London  ministers,  who  all 
approve  of  the  thing  and  promise  their 
assistance.  Last  week  I  preached  at 
Northampton,  and  conversed  with  Doctor 
Doddridge  concerning  it.  The  scheme 
that  was  then  judged  most  practicable  was 
this:  'That  Mr.  Pemberton's  letter  should 
be  printed  and  a  reconmiendation  of  the 
affair  subscribed  ])y  Doctor  Doddridge 
and  others  lie  annexed;  that  a  subscrip- 
tion and  collections  should  be  then  set  on 
foot  in  England  and  afterwards  that  Mr. 
Allen  should  go  on  to  Scotland.'  I  think 
it  is  an  affair  that  requires  dispatch. 
Governor  Belcher  is  old,  but  a  nn)st 
hearty  man  for  j^iromoting  God's  glory  and 
the  good  of  mankind.  He  looks  upon  the 
College  as  his  own  daughter  and  will  do 
all  he  can  to  endoAv  her  with  proper 
privileges.  The  present  President,  Mr. 
Burr,  and  most  of  the  Trustees  I  am  well 
acquainted  with.  They  are  friends  to 
vital  piety  and  I  trust  this  work  of  the 
Lord  will  prosper  in  their  hands.  The 
spreading  of  the  Gospel  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon 
it  and  therefore  I  wish  them  much  success 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  But  more  of 
this  when  we  meet."-'- 

Meanwhile  the  trustees  had  received  no 
reports  of  the  work  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Williams  were  doing  in  England,  for  in 
their  minutes  dated  at  Newark  September 
26,  1750,  is  the  following:  "There  are  as 
yet  no  accounts  of  the  success  of  those 
gentlemen  wdio  offer'd  us  their  good 
offices  in  Great  Britain."  A  partial  ex- 
planation is  here  given.     "Unhappily  for 

*VVliitefleld2.    349. 


the  scheme  of  the  New  Jersey  College  Mr. 
Allen  who  came  over  on  purpose  to  ne- 
gotiate it  was  smitten  by  the  fatal  infection 
which  during  the  summer  of  this  year  was 
so  prevalent  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  died 
about  two  months  after  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land."f  Whitefield,  however,  wrote  on 
October  13, 1750,  to  Mr.  T(ennent?)  "I  am 
glad  that  New  Jersey  College  succeeds.  I 
had  lately  a  letter  from  Governor  Belcher 
which  I  suppose  you  have  seen.  Colonel 
Williams  proposes  that  Mr.  Pemberton 
shall  come  over  with  one  of  the  Indians  ; 
I  wish  he  may."t  And  the  same  date  to 
Governor  Belcher  :  "  I  had  the  favour  of 
your  Excellency's  letter  and  took  the  lib- 
erty of  communicating  it  to  the  good  Lady 
Huntingdon.  .  .  Her  Ladyship  will  be 
very  glad  to  open  a  correspondence  with 
your  Excellency ;  and  seems  to  speak  of 
New  Jersey  College  with  great  satisfaction. 
I  rejoice  to  hear  that  it  is  in  a  prosperous 
situation.  If  Mr.  Pemberton  or  Mr.  Burr 
can  be  prevailed  to  come  over  I  am  per- 
suaded liberal  contributions  will  be  raised 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  All  was 
ready,  if  dear  Mr.  Allen  had  not  been 
taken  off  by  death. "| 

Ebenezer  Pemberton  was  chosen  to  go 
t(j  Great  Britain  that  autumn;  but  his 
congregation  objected  and  he  declined. 
Governor  Belcher  deplores  this  decision 
in  a  letter  [January  18,  1751]  to  Colonel 
Brattle  of  Massachusetts,  for  he  declares 
that  friends  in  Scotland  were  expecting 
some  rei)resentative  of  the  College  to  visit 
them.§  To  ^Vhitefield,  who  evidently  had 
not  heard  of  Dr.  Pemberton's  proposed 
trip,  and  seems  to  have  become  impatient 
with  what  he  doubtless  considered  lack  of 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  trustees,  Gover- 
nor Belcher  wrote  on  June  23,  1752: 
"And   now.  Sir,  let   me  thank  you  once 


*Life  and  Times  1.    14L 
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more  for  your  kind  and  generous  concern  the  building  and  maintaining  a  Presby- 
for  the  welfare  of  the  infant  College  in  this  terian  college  in  New  Jersey  province, 
province,  which  I  assure  you  creeps  along  What  I  therefore  beg  of  your  Lordship  is 
with  great  difficulty.  The  Trustees  chose  that  you  would  do  them  the  honour  of 
Mr.  Pemberton  the  last  fall  to  take  a  permitting  them  to  wait  upon  you,  and 
voyage  to  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  the  that  they  may  be  also  introduced  to  Lord 
College,  but  when  the  thing  came  before  Leven.  .  .  I  shall  wait  for  your  Lord- 
his  church  and  congregation  they  would  ship's  answer  and  then  apprize  them  of 
by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  let  it."*  On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  his 
him  go."*  In  his  speech  to  the  trustees  friend  Dr.  Gillies  of  Glasgow :  "  Perhaps 
at  commencement,  September,  1752,  the  it  may  please  you  to  hear  that  Messrs. 
governor  referred  to  the  lost  opportunity;  Tennent  and  Davies  supped  with  me  last 
and  Whitefield,  replying  in  December  to  night.  .  .  I  hope  they  will  be  intro- 
his  letter,  says :  "  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  duced  soon  to  tlie  Marquis  of  Lothian  and 
that  not  one  of  his  [Christ's]  ministers  by  him  to  Lord  Leven.  I  shall  help  them 
could  venture  over  the  Atlantick  for  New  all  I  can."t  He  invited  them  to  make 
Jersey  College.  Two  general  collections  his  house  their  headquarters,  an  invita- 
have  lately  been  made  upon  other  oc-  tion  which  in  prudence  they  declined  on 
casions  in  Scotland.  What  a  pity,  when  account  of  Whitefield's  uncertain  position 
all  circumstances  concurred,  that  such  a  in  the  clerical  world;  butthey  visited  him 
favourable  opportunity  should  have  been  privately,  says  Mr.  Davies  in  his  journal, 
lost!  I  can  only  lament  that  which  I  did  and  "the  kind  reception  he  gave  us  re- 
all  I  could  to  prevent. "t  He  was  soon  vived  dear  Mr.  Tennent."  In  a  letter  to 
gladdened,  however,  by  the  news  that  his  Governor  Belcher,  January  11,  1754, 
old  friend  Gilbert  Tennent  was  coming  Whitefield  says:  "Was  Lady  Hunting- 
over  with  Samuel  Davies.  To  a  friend  in  don  in  town  they  [Tennent  and  Davies] 
America  he  writes  in  June  1753:  "If  should  have  been  introduced  before  now, 
they  come  with  their  old  fire  I  trust  they  but  at  present  she  is  at  Bath  drinking  of 
will  be  enabled  to  do  wonders."!  He  the  waters  of  life  freely. ",|  Two  months 
mentions  their  intended  trip  in  another  later  Whitefield  was  again  on  his  way  to 
letter  some  days  later.§  On  Christmas  America.  The  spring  and  early  summer 
day,  1753,  Tennent  and  Davies  arrived  in  he  spent  in  the  south,  but  in  July  he  trav- 
London.  Whitefield  immediately  took  elled  northward  and  on  the  31st  he  preached 
up  their  cause,  writing  on  December  27  to  at  Newark.  Without  doubt  lie  visited 
the  Marquis  of  Lothian  as  follows:  "A  the  college  and  his  friend  Aaron  Burr, 
matter  of  some  importance  is  the  occasion  and  he  must  have  heard  with  no  little  joy 
of  my  troubling  your  Lordship  with  that  two  days  before  his  arrival  ground 
another  letter.  The  reverend  Mr.  Gilbert  had  been  broken  at  Princeton  and  the 
Tennent  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  rever-  first  corner-stone  of  a  new  and  magnificent 
end  Mr.  Davies  from  Virginia  (both  college  building  laid.  His  work  for  the 
eminent  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ)  are  college  was  not  overlooked  by  the  board 
just  arrived.  They  are  commissioned  to  of  trustees.  On  the  30th  of  September 
apply  for  a  general  collection  in  Scotland,  he  writes  from  Elizabeth  to  the  Countess 
and  to  procure  private  contributions  for  of  Huntingdon :     "  I  am  now  at  Governor 
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Belcher's.  .  .  Last  week  was  the  New  1755  gave  the  matter  his  attention.  To 
Jersey  Commencement,  at  which  the  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  accordingly,  he 
President  and  Trustees  were  pleased  to  wrote  on  May  14,  1755:  "Being  but 
present  me  with  the  degree  of  A.M."*  lately  arrived  in  my  native  country  I  take 
On  this  occasion  he  preached  before  the  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  your 
Synod.  To  Dr.  Gillies  he  wrote  a  month  Lordship  thanks  for  your  great  zeal  in 
later:  "I  was  exceedingly  delighted  at  promoting  the  welfare  of  New  Jersey  Col- 
New  Jersej"  Commencement.  Surely  that  lege.  Surely  it  is  the  j)urest  seminary 
college  is  of  God.  The  worthy  president,  that  I  have  known.  .  .  I  think  if  the 
Mr.  Burr,  intends  to  correspond  with  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  could  be 
you."t  However  pleased  Whitefield  was  procured  for  Mr.  Aaron  Burr,  their  pres- 
with  the  honor  done  him,  he  retained  in  ent  worthy  president,  it  would  still  make 
all  his  publications  until  1763  his  Oxford  an  addition  to  the  honour  of  the  College, 
bachelor's  degree.  In  that  year  his  He  is  a  most  excellent  man;  your  Lord- 
friends  in  England,  less  modest  than  he,  ship  will  not  be  oifended  at  my  making 
published  without  his  knowledge  a  the  motion."*  To  Dr.  Gillies,  June  27, 
pamphlet  on  whose  title  })age  we  read  for  1755,  he  wrote:  "If  you  remember,  I 
the  first  time  "George  Whitefield,  A.M.";{:  hinted  to  you  something  about  getting  a 

In   October    1754,    President   Burr  ac-  Doctor's  degree  for  President  Burr;  since 

companied  Whitefield  to  Boston,  spending  then  I  wrote  to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian, 

a   week  with  him    there.  §     That    winter  His  Lordship  writes  thus,  '  The  University 

Whitefield  went   south,  and  in  January  of  Edinburgh  desire  of  me  to  obtain  some 

1755,  while  in  Virginia,  he  preached  for  account  of  Mr.  Aaron  Burr's  literature  or 

the   Rev.  John   Todd,  a  graduate  of  the  performances;  this  I  hope   you   will  do, 

College  [1749],  who,  beside  his  minister-  and  a  diploma  will  be  immediately  trans- 

ial   duties,   managed    a   classical    school,  mitted.'     By  this  post  I  shall  write  what  I 

Among  his  pupils  was  a  young  Virginian,  know  of  the  President,  but  I  would  have 

James   Caldwell,    who    was    studying    to  you  and  Mr.  E.  —  write  also  immediately 

enter  Princeton.     Eight  years  later,  when  to  the  Marquis.      Surely  he  is  the  most 

pastor    of    the    Presbyterian    church    at  worthy,    ingenious,    diligent    and    truly 

Elizabeth,   Caldwell  had  the  i)leasure  of  Christian  President  of  his  age,  now  in  the 

Mr.   Whitefield's  presence  in  his  pulpit,  world.     He    hath    published    something 

Whitefield  must  have  noticed  with  some  lately  to  animate  our  people  against  the 

degree  of  personal  satisfiiction  the  number  common   enemy.     I   have   it  at  London, 

of  Princeton  graduates  he  met  among  the  and  hope  you  have  it  with  you.     If  so, 

younger  generoiion  of  ministers  outside  of  be  pleased  to  transmit  it  to  the  Marquis. 

New  England.  I  shall  mention  it,  and  so  do  you  to  his 

As  early  as  1750  Governor  Belcher  had  Lordship."t  The  Marquis  thus  regarded 
written  to  friends  in  Great  Britain  about  Whitefield's  suggestion  favorably.  Re- 
tire possibility  of  having  the  degree  of  plying  to  him  on  June  27,  1755,  White- 
D.D.  given  to  President  Burr  by  some  field,  after  thanking  him  for  his  attention, 
university  abroad,] |  but  without  result,  proceeds:  "Never  was  there  a  man  in 
Whitefield  on  his  return  to   England   in  the    world,  that    could    be  more   safely 

recommended   as   a  scholar  and  a  truly 

*  Whitefield  3.     103.  r^^      ■      •  ■     •  n      -i  r^,  -i 
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laborious,  prudent  President  of  a  College 
than  Mr.  Aaron  Burr.     He  was  educated 
at  Yale  College  in  Connecticut,  New  Eng- 
land; and  for  his  pregnant  abilities  and 
many    years    well    approved    piety   was 
unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Dickinson  in  the  care  of  New 
Jersey  College.     It  would  have  delighted 
your  Lordship  to  have  seen  how  gloriously 
he  filled  the  chair  last  year,  at  the  New 
Jersey  commencement.    His   Latin  ora- 
tion  was   beautifully   eloquent,  and  was 
delivered  with  an  unaffected,  yet  striking 
energy  and  pathos.     As  a  preacher,  dis- 
putant and  head  of  a  college  he  shines  in 
North  America;  and  the  present  prosperity 
of  the  New  Jersey  College  is  under  God 
greatly  owing  to  his  learning,  piety  and 
conduct.     The   students  revere  and  love 
him.     Your  Lordship  might  have   testi- 
monials enough  from  good  Governor  Bel- 
cher, Mr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  Ckim  inidtis 
aim.     And  I  believe  they  would  all  con- 
cur in  saying  that  of  his   age.  (now  up- 
wards of  forty)  there  is  not  a  more  accom- 
plished deserving  President  in  the  world. 
As  for  anything  of  his  in  print  that  can 
be  referred  to  I  cannot  say,  unless  to  a 
little  pamphlet  lately  published  in  which 
he    hath    animated    the    people   against 
the    comm.on    enemy   and    discovered   a 
close   attachment   to   the   interest  of  our 
rightful    sovereign    King    George. 
This  piece  of  Mr.  Burr's  I  have  at  Lon- 
don and  I  hope  it  is  in  Scotland.     I  just 
wrote  to  Mr.  Gillies  of  Glasgow,  who,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  T.  E.,  I  suppose  will  write 
to  your  Lordship  concerning  Mr.  Burr.    I 
wish   the   diploma   may   be    transmitted 
against  the  next  commencement.     It  will 
endear  your  Lordship  more  and  more  to 
the     good     people     of    America.*      The 
pamphlet  above  referred  to  was  "J  Fast 
sermon  on  account  of  the  encroachment  of 
the  French,     .     .     .     delivered  at  Newark 
January   1,   1755."     It   did   not  in  itself 

*Whitefleld  3.    126. 


prove  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  degree, 
and  the  Iildinburgh  authorities  suspended 
action  until  further   information   should 
be  received  concerning   the    New   Jerse}' 
college   president.     To   the  latter  AMiite- 
field    writes  December  9,  1756:     ''I  am 
sorry   you  have  not   your  degree.     It  is 
ready  if  testimonials  were  sent  from  those 
who  know  you.     This  not  being  done,  it 
looks  as  though  the  character  given  you 
on   this   side   the   water   was   not  justly 
founded."*     The  next  year  Burr  d led  from 
the  effects  of  exposure  at  the  funeral  of 
Governor  Belcher.     Whitefield  in  a  letter 
dated  November  17,  1757,  to  a  friend  in 
America,  refers   to  the  death  of  his  two 
friends  as   "dark  providences," f  and  in 
another  letter  to  a  gentleman  connected 
with  the  college   he   adds:     "I   fear  the 
death  of  the  Governor  and  President  will 
hurt   New    Jersey   College."  J     His   fears 
must  have  increased  at  the  quickly  suc- 
ceeding    news     of    President     Edwards' 
death,  although  the  only  reference  I  have 
found    in  his  letters  is  one  made  to  Dr. 
Gillies   of  Glasgow,  in  August  1758,  "  I 
suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Jonathan  Edwards.     Happy  he!  "§ 

July  1763  found  Mr.  Whitefield  once 
more  in  his  beloved  America.  In  July  he 
writes  from  Philadelphia:  "I  am  here 
yet,  left  behind,  and  now  al)Out  to  make 
my  first  excursion  to  New  Jersey  Col- 
lege," 1|  referring  of  course  to  Nassau 
Hall,  where  he  afterwards  "  had  four 
sweet  seasons."  One  of  these  "seasons" 
must  have  occurred  when  he  preached  to 
the  students  at  five  in  the  morning.  It 
was  on  this  visit  that  at  President  Finley's 
dinner  table  he  made  the  prediction,  "  I 
shall  die  silent.  It  has  pleased  God  to 
enable  me  to  bear  so  many  testimonials 
for  Him  during  my  life  that  He  will  re- 
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♦Whitefield  3. 
+  Ibid.  3.  220. 
t  Ibid.  3.  221). 
g  Ibid,  3.  239. 
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quire  none  from  me  when  I  die."  Later 
he  writes :  !'  New  Jersey  College  is  a 
blessed  nursery:  one  of  the  purest  per- 
haps in  the  Universe.  The  worthy  Presi- 
dent and  three  tutors  are  all  bent  upon 
making  the  students  both  saints  and 
scholars.  I  was  there  lately  for  a  week."* 
To  Charles  Wesley  he  wrote:  "At  New 
Jersey  College  we  had  sweet  seasons 
among  the  sons  of  the  prophets."  Prince- 
ton undergraduates  were  not  the  only 
ones  favored,  however.  Forgiving  past 
scores  Whitefield  assisted  in  the  renewal 
of  Harvard's  library  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  at  Yale  the  students 
were  so  impressed  by  his  words  that  when 
he  ''was  going  off  in  the  chaise,  the  Presi- 
dent came  to  me  and  said  .  .  that 
they  were  going  into  the  chapel  and  ear- 
nestly entreated  me  to  give  them  one 
more  quarter  of  an  hour's  exhortation." 
Moreover,  he  preached  that  year  at  the 
commencement  of  the  College  of  Philadel- 
phia. On  the  way  thither  he  attended 
the  Princeton  commencement,  preaching 
belbre  an  audience  which  included  the 
governor  and  trustees.  The  trustees 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his 
sermon  and  other  great  services  to  the 
college,  and  during  his  brief  stay  he  was 
treated  with  well  deserved  honor.  In 
July  1765  he  returned  to  England,  and 
four  years  elapsed  before  he  set  foot  again 
in  America.  While  in  England  he  ad- 
dressed a  memorial  to  the  King  in  which 
he  prayed  that  his  Orphan  House  in 
Georgia  might  receive  a  charter  "  upon 
the  plan  of  the  New  Jersey  College."  In 
November  1769  he  landed  at  Savannah 
on  his  last  visit  to  America.  Spending  the 
rest  of  the  winter  and  the  ensuing  spring 
in  the  south,  he  came  to  Philadelphia  in 
May,  going  on  to  Albany  the  next  month 
to  attend  an  Indian  congress  with  Mr. 
Samuel  Kirkland,  a  young  Princeton 
graduate   (1765).     Two    months    of    ex- 

t  ibid.  3.    304. 


hausting  itinerant  work  followed.  White- 
field  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  his  last  op- 
portunity, and  was  rebuked  by  William 
Tennent  for  the  joy  he  expressed  at  his 
approaching  end.  On  September  30  at 
NewburypOrt  he  died.  Among  the  many 
sermons  preached  on  his  death  was  one 
by  his  friend  of  thirty  years'  standing,  the 
Princeton  ex-trustee,  Dr.  Ebenezer  Pem- 
berton.* 

*"  Heaven  the  Residence  of  Saints."    Boston,  1771. 


THE  SEMINARY  COMMENCEMENT. 


The  annual  sermon  before  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Princeton  Seminary  was 
preached  in  the  ^Miller  Cha23el  on  Sunday, 
May  2,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Smith,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  of  Baltimore.  The  exercises  of  the 
eighty-fifth  commencement  were  held  in 
the  same  place  on  the  following  Tuesday, 
beginning  at  10  a.  m.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cat- 
tell,  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, presided  in  the  absence,  on  account 
of  feeble  health,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gosman. 
The  chapel,  all  too  small  for  such  oc- 
casions, was  crowded  with  the  large  gradu- 
ating class  and  their  assembled  friends. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  R.  R. 
Booth,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  New  York  City, 
and  the  address  to  the  class  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Howard  Duffield,  D.D.,  of  the 
same  city.  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Schenck,  D.D., 
having  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  an  office  which  he 
had  held  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years, 
the  official  announcements  were  made  by 
his  successor,  the  Rev.  Maitland  Alexan- 
der, of  New  York  City.  The  following 
fellowships  and  prizes  were  announced : 
The  George  S.  Green  Hebrew  fellowship, 
awarded  to  Kerr  D.  Macmillan,  of  Mount 
Forest,  Ontario;  the  Alumni  New  Testa- 
ment fellowship  and  Robertson  scholar- 
ship, to  Thomas  C.  Laughlin,  of  Barnes- 
ville,  0.,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity;  the  Carter  prize  in  Old  Testament 
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study,  to  Charles  F.  Morrison,  of  Ambala,  Committee  of  the  Association  there  was 

India,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  University ;  an  informal  but  highly  interesting  cele- 

the  first  Scribner  prize  in  New  Testament  bration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 

study,  to  Harry  S.  Ecker,  of  New  Wind-  completion  of  the  Westminster  standards, 

sor,  Md.;  the  second   Scribner   prize,  to  Three  addresses  were  delivered  as  follows : 

Chas.  E.  Gubler,  of  Evansville,  Ind.;  the  "The  Westminster   Assembly:  its  Mem- 

Stanton  prize  in  Old  Testament  study,  to  bership  and  Work,"  by  the  Rev.  Wallace 

Seldon  L.  Haynes,  of  the  middle  class,  of  Radcliffe,    D.D.,   of  Washington,    D.    C; 

South    McAlester,    I.    T.,    a    graduate    of  "The  Westminster  Standards:  their  Place 

Princeton  University;  the  first  Maitland  in  the  Development  of  Reformed  Thought," 

prize  in  New  Testament  study,  to  Henry  M.  by   the    Rev.    Daniel   S.    Gregory,    D.D., 

Bruins,  of  the  middle  class,  of  Alto,  Wis.;  LL.D.,   of    New    York    City,   and    "The 

the  second  Maitland  prize,  to  Walter  E.  Westminster    Theology:      its     Moulding 

Smith,  of  the  same  class,  of  Philadelphia.  Power   Over   Men    and  Nations,"  by  the 

Nine  of  the  students  had  fulfilled  the  new  Rev.  James  D.  Moftat,  D.D.,  President  of 

requirements  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College.     The 

divinity.     Diplomas  were  then  conferred  addresses  were  all  of  a  very  high  order, 

on  sixty-five  members  of  the  graduating  and    merited    and    received    the   hearty 

class,  and  the}'-  were  addressed  by  Profes-  thanks  of  the  Association, 

sor   Paxton   on  behalf    of    the   Faculty.  The  alumni  dined  together  in   Stuart 

After  the  singing  of  the  class  hymn   the  Hall,  and  after-dinner  speeches  were  made 

benediction  was  pronounced  by  Professor  by    President   Mofiat,    President    Patton, 

Green.  the    Rev.   James    Y.   Mitchell,   D.D,,   of 

After  a  short  recess  the  Alumni  Associa-  Lancaster,   Pa.,  representing  the  class  of 

tion  was  called  to  order  by  its  President,  '57;    the    Rev.  R.    P.    H.    Vail,    D.D.,  of 

the  Rev.  John   Fox,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn.  Stamford,    Conn.,    the   class   of   '67,  and 

The  event  of  special  interest  in  connection  the  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Allen,  of  Troy,  N-.  Y., 

with  the  business  part  of  the  proceedings  the  class  of  '77. 

was  the  declination  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schenck  The  Directors  at  their  meeting  on  Mon- 

to  a  reelection  to  the  office  of  one  of  the  day   elected   two   new    members    of    the 

Secretaries   of  the   Association,  an  office  Board:  the  Rev.  Jere  Witherspoon,  D.D., 

held  by  him  since  the   founding  of  the  of  Baltimore,  to  succeed  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 

Association  in  1872.     A  resolution  expres-  Left vvich,  and  Col.  John  J.  MeCook,  LL.D., 

sive  of  the  appreciation  of  his  services  by  of  New    Y^ork   City,   to  fill   the  vacancy 

the  Association  was  passed,  and  he  was  caused  by  the  death  of  the    Hon.  John 

made   Honorary  Secretary.     The   Necro-  Scott. 

logical  Report  announced  the  death  dur-  The  Board  of  Trustees  met  on  Wednes- 

ing  the  year  of  thirty-four  former  students  day  and  received  the  resignation  of  Dr. 

of  the  Seminary  and  of  the  Hon.  John  Samuel  H.  Pennington,  of  Newark,  N.  J  , 

Scott,   LL.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  who   was  as  President  of  the  Board.     Dr.  Penning- 

both  a  Director  and  Trustee,  and  of  the  ton  has  Ijeen  a  nH'ni1)er  of  the  Board  since 

Rev.  James  T.  Leftwich,  D.D.,  formerly  of  1856,  and  its  President  since  1877.    Charles 

Baltimore,  a  Director  for  many  years.  E.  Green,  LL.D.,  was  elected  President  in 

By  the  arrangement  of  the  Executive  his  place. 
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SUMMARIES  OF  PAPERS  PUBLISHED. 


REPORT  OF  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE 
REDUCTION  OF  THE  TACTUAL 
DOUBLE-POINT  THRESHOLD  BY 
PRACTICE,  AND  ON  THE  VEXIR- 
FEHLER  (DOUBLE-POINT  ILLUS- 
ION.) 


By  G.  A.  TAWNEY. 


The  first  object  of  these  experiments 
was  to  examine  the  A'iew  of  Volkixiann 
and  Fechner^-  that,  by  daily  practicing 
some  one  spot  of  skin  in  the  perception 
of  two  points,  the  threshold  for  such  per- 
ception will  be  reduced,  not  only  for  the 
spot  actually  perceived,  but  also  for  the 
symmetrically  opposite  spot  on  the  other 
side  of  the  body.  The  experiments  of 
Volkmann  and  Fechner  were  repeated 
and  their  results  corroborated  by  Dresslar 
in  America.f  It  was  observed,  however, 
that  these  experiments  were  not  planned 
to  investigate  the  question  whether  this 
reduction  as  a  result  of  practicing  one 
spot  occurs  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
body.  Should  this  prove  to  be  true,  the 
conclusion  of  Volkmann  that  the  reduc- 
tion is  due  to  a  change  in  the  physiologi- 
cal structure  of  the  sensory  nerve-centres 
involved,  as  well  as  the  conclusion  of 
Dresslar  that  it  is  due  to  some  modifica- 
tion of  function  in  the  peripheral  organs, 
would  need  modification. 

A  number  of  thresholds,  varying  from  6 
to  32,  were  determined  on  difterent  parts 
of  the  bodies  of  eight  subjects:  one  of 
these  spots  on  each  subject  was  chosen 
for  special  daily  jjractice  for  a  period 
varying  from  two  weeks  to  a  month.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  threshold-determi- 
nations on  different  parts  of  the  body 
were  repeated,  in  order  to  compare  them 
with  those  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 

*UelDer  den  Einfluss  der  Einuebung  auf  das 
Erkennen  laumlicher  Distanzen,"  Berichte  der 
sachsichen  GeseUsch.  d.  Wissenscb.  Bd.  X  (1858) 
math.  phys.  Abth.  S.  38  ff. 

t  Amer.  Jour,  of  Psych.    Vol.  VI,  pp.  324-332. 


practice  series.  The  subjects  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups  according  to 
the  results,  viz.,  (1)  those  who  gave,  at 
the  start,  high  thresholds  (thresholds 
corresponding  approximately  to  those 
given  in  Weber's  table),  and  who  showed 
at  the  end  of  the  practice  series  generally 
reduced  thresholds  varying  from  one-half 
to  one-tenth  of  the  originals;  e.  g.,  a 
threshold  of  66  mm  on  the  thigh  was  in 
one  case  reduced  to  6  mm  by  a  two-weeks 
daily  practice  series  on  the  fore-arm. 
Among  this  group  there  were  at  the  start 
no  Vexirfehler  whatever,  i.  e.,  a  single 
point  was  always  recognized  as  one;  but 
at  the  end  of  the  series  Vexirfehler 
occurred  over  the  entire  body,  and  on 
some  days  very  frequently.  (2)  Those 
who  gave  low  thresholds  at  the  start, 
along  with  many  Vexirfehler,  and  who,  at 
the  end  of  the  series,  showed  thresholds 
somewhat  (though  only  slightly)  reduced 
over  the  entire  body.  One  of  these  sub- 
jects developed  the  double-point  illusion 
so  strongly,  as  one  result  of  the  practice, 
that  the  second  series  of  thresholds  could 
not  be  determined.  He  answered  "zwei 
Si^itze"  to  every  stimulus,  whether  from 
one  point  or  from  two.  (3)  Those  who 
from  the  start  made  so  many  Vexirfehler 
that  no  certain  thresholds  could  be  deter- 
mined. If  they  did  not  always  answer 
"  two  points,"  they  did  it  so  often  that  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  what  their  thresh- 
olds were.  One  of  these  subjects,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  was  Dr.  Kiesow,  who  was 
at  that  time  one  of  the  assistants  in  the 
Leipzig  Laboratory. 

The  fil-st  group  were  numerous  enough 
to  show  that  the  sympathetic  reduction  of 
the  threshold  which  Volkmann  and 
Fechner  first  observed,  occurs,  not  only 
on  the  spot  directly  opposite  the  one  exer- 
cised, but  over  the  entire  body.  On  one 
of   these    subjects,   whose    case  may  be 
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taken  as  typical  of  the  group,  32  determi- 
nations were  made  at  the  start  on  32 
diflf'erent  localities,  and  repeated  at  the 
close  of  the  practice  series.  A  pronounced 
reduction  resulted  on  all  of  the  s]iots  save 
one,  viz.,  the  left  cheek  helow  the  eye. 
The  spots  were  chosen  (1)  with  reference 
to  their  distance  from  joints,  (2)  with 
reference  to  the  length  of  the  radius  of 
the  circle  through  which  the  spot  passes 
when  the  limb  swings  freely  in  a  circle 
(this  was  done  in  order  to  discover  any 
possible  relation  between  the  results  of 
practice  and  the  well-known  generaliza- 
tion of  Vierordt),  (3)  with  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  substance  underlying  the 
skin,  as,  e.  g.,  bone,  muscle,  fat,  etc.,  and 
(4)  with  reference  to  the  location  of  the 
spots  inside  or  outside  of  the  limb ;  the 
purpose  was  to  discover  any  possible  re- 
lation between  the  degree  of  reduction  and 
any  or  all  of  these  conditions.  But  no 
such  relation  was  to  be  seen  in  the  re- 
sults. The  degree  of  reduction  varies  for 
different  spots  on  the  same  individual, 
the  resulting  thresholds  being  in  one  case 
anywhere  from  one-half  to  one-tenth  of 
the  originals.  The  reduction  is  different 
on  the  same  spot  for  different  individuals. 
No  special  connection  seemed  to  exist  be- 
tween the  external  conditions  of  the  ex- 
periments and  the  reduction  of  the 
threshold.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
that  the  results  of  the  practice  are  general, 
points  clearly  to  a  central  explanation  of 
the  whole  phenomenon. 

The  experiments  thus  briefly  described 
were  so  arranged  that  all  the  olyective 
conditions  of  the  phenomenon,  which  had 
not  already  received  careful  attention 
from  others,  were  either  varied  or  eliini- 
nated  in  succession.  As  the  reduction 
appeared  without  alteration  in  every  case, 
the  thought  suggested  itself  that  the  ex- 
planation should  be  sought  among  the 
subjective  conditions.  One  of  the  subjec- 
tive conditions  is  the  information  of  the 


subject  in  regard  to  the  problem,  and  the 
methods    employed    in    a]:)proaching   it. 
Subjects  were  sou<;ht  who  not  only  were 
not  iamiliar  with   the   ex)  eriments,  but 
who    knew    nothing    definite   as   to   the 
literature   o<"  the    subject.     It   was   sug- 
gested by  Prof.  Wundt  that  possibly  the 
Vexirfehler  or  double-point  illusion,  which 
had  proven  the  greatest  foe  to  these  ex- 
periments, miiiht  not  show  itself  in  sub- 
jects who  knew  nothing  in  regard  to  the 
illusion  or  the  experiments.     In  conduct- 
ing the  following  experiments  the  subject 
passed  his  arm  through  a  screen  and  was 
asked  to  say,  simply,  what  touched  him. 
One  of  these  cases,  that  of  JNIr.  Franz, 
of  Columbia  College,  is  in  most  respf^cts 
typical   of  all.     Without  using  a  single 
point  at  all  at  tirst,  the  series  liegan  with 
a  distance  of  5  mm.  between  the  points, 
ascending  1)V  gradations  of  2  mm.     The 
spot  was  on  the  volar  side  of  the  left  fore- 
arm.    Mr.  Franz  answered  from  the  first, 
"a  line,"  continuing  to  give  this  answer 
when  the  points  of  the  compass  were  80  mm 
apart.     It   was   impossible  to  go  beyond 
this  distance  without  making  the  points 
stand  obliquely  on  the  arm.     This  series 
was  repeated    several    times  on  different 
days  without   change.     IVIr.  F.  was  then 
infonued  that  he  would  not  be  touched 
with  a  line  further,  but  with  either  one  or 
two  ])oints.     The  instrument  was  exhib- 
ited to  him.     As  a  result,  he  gave  a  con- 
stant threshold  on  his  lower  arm  of  about 
40  mm  ;  it  remained  the  same  for  over  two 
weeks,  a   period   which,  with   other  sub- 
jects, had  sufficed  to  reduce  the  threshold 
to    from    one-fifth    to    four-fifths    of    the 
original.     It  was  then  suggested  to  Mr.  F. 
that    he  seek  to  make  the  threshold   as 
small   as  possible  in  order  to  determine 
what  reduction  would  occur  as  a  result  of 
practice.     As  a  result,  the  threshold  was 
reduced,  in  tivo  sittings  of  one  hour  each, 
to  about  16  mm,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
original.     The  same  experiments  were  re- 
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peated   with   Herrn  Mosch  with  similar  ment  and  the  arm,  and  not  to  the  sensa- 
results;  a  complete  carrying  out  was  pre-  tion;  that  his  answers  were  spontaneous 
vented  in  his  case,  however,  by  his  failure  and  without  any  appreciable  interval  be- 
to  receive  the  suggvstion  that  Ave  should  tween  the  sensation  and  the  answer,  and 
test  the   effect    of    ])ractice.     He    asked,  that   the    perception    of  the    stimulated 
"  Why  have  not  all  of  our   experiments  points  did  not  seem  to  involve  in  his  case 
been  tests  of  the  result  of  practice?"     He,  any      analytical      process.      Dr.     Mentz 
however,  tried  voluntarily  to  feel  the  two  entered  into  the  experiment  with  interest, 
points  at  a  shorter  distance  than  usual,  and,  after  some  random  eflbrts,  consisting 
and,  while  not  showing  any  marked  re-  of  hasty  guesses  rather  than  perceptions, 
duction  of  the  threshold  on  the  whole,  he  gave  a  constant  threshold  of  about  33  mm, 
yet  began   making  the  only  Vexirfehler  this  threshold  remaining  until  the  end  of 
which  ajjijcared  in  his  series;  this  result  the  series,  three  days  later. 
was  common  to  the  series  with  Mr.  F.     It  Looking   at   these    results   together,   it 
seems  clear  from  these  cases  that  where  seems  clear  that  the  enormous  reduction 
no  suggestion  is  present  no  reduction  of  of  the  threshold    by  practice   is  due  in 
the  threshold  occurs.  oroat  part  to  suggestion  of  some  kind  or 
A  final  set  of  experiments  was  under-  other.      Again,    the    perception    of    two 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  a  subject  points  does  not  seem  to  be  a  synthesis  or 
who  continually  made  Vexirfeliler  from  synthetic  process  based  upon  an  analysis 
the  suggestion  involved.     Dr.  Mentz.  who  of  the  touch-sensations.     It  is  rather  what 
has  taken  Dr.  Kiesow's  place  in  the  Leip-  Wundt  calls  a  complication  and  assimila- 
zig  Institute,  made  at  first  so  many  mis-  tion-product   of   association,   into   which 
takes  that  his  threshold  could  not  be  de-  tactual,  visual  and  motor  elements  enter, 
termined.     Assuming   that   this   resulted  The  difference  between  the  perception  of 
from   suggestion,  I  first  told  him  that  I  two  points  in  these  experiments  and  that 
had  met  with  two  classes  of  Versuchsper-  of  normal  experience  lies  simply  in  this, 
sonen,  the  mendiers  of  one  of  them  mak-  that  the  usual  visual  or  motor  presenta- 
ing  no  Vexirfehler,  while  the  others  did.  tion  which  accompanies  the  tactual  sen- 
I  told  him  in  particular   of  the    experi-  sation,  is  supplanted  by  a  visual  or  motor 
nients  with  Mr.  F.  and  with  Herrn  Mosch.  image.     The  tactual  "local  sign"  is  not  a 
It  was  explained  to  him  that  the  dift'er-  simiDle  quality  of  the  sensation  of  touch, 
ences  in  the  results  seciried  to  be  (|ue  to  but  rather  a   relation   of  association    be- 
difPerences  in   the  j)sychoses  of  the  sub-  tween  tactual  and  visual  or  between  tac- 
jects.     Dr.  Mentz  had  frequently  observed  tual  and  motor  experiences.     The  regu- 
that    his     attention     Avas    directed    sub-  larity  of  the  reduction   of  the  threshold 
jectively  to  the  sensation,  for  the  purpose  which  appears  to  result  from  practice,  is 
of  analytically  detecting   any  qualitative  from  this  point  of  vicAv  simply  the  jirocess 
diflerences  in  its  content;  that  an  appre-  by  which  the  su'jgestion  gets  itself  estab- 
ciable  period  always  lajjsed  between  the  lished,  and  when  finally  effective  its  result 
sensation  and  his  judgment,  and  that  the  is  the  doulile-pcnnt  illusion  or  Vexirfehler. 
communication  of  his  sensation  in  words  A  number  ot  series  of  experiments  Avhich 
involved  a  visual  ima^e  of  the  arm,  the  cannot  be  described  here  were  carried  out 
points  touched,  the   instrument,   etc.     It  to   determine   how    far   the   double-point 
was  suggested  to  him  that  Herr  Mosch's  illusion  can  be  influenced  b}^  suggestion, 
attention  seemed  to  be  purely  objective,  the  result  going  to  show  that  it  is  almost 
being  directed,  from  the  first,  to  the  instru-  if    not    entirely   due    to    autosuggestion. 
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This  conclusion  is  really  not  new,  for 
although  Camerer  regards  the  illusion  as 
the  result  of  imagination  (Einl»ildungs- 
kraft),  nevertheless  his  description  of  the 
psychosis  involved  is  a  description  of 
what  we  understand  to-da}'  by  suggestion. 
This  seems  also  to  be  the  truth  of  Dr. 
Nichols'  view  that  the  illusion  is  a  pro- 
duct of  the  imagination.  This  view  is 
especially  opposed  to  the  physiological 
explanation  of  G.  E.  Miiller,  Wundt  and 

others. 
Beloit  College. 

[The    fuU    article  is  in    the    current  voliune  of 
Wnnclt's  "Philosophische  Stiidien."    lid.  XI II,  pp. 

ir);^-22i.] 


ORGANIC  SELECTION. 


By  J.  MARK  BALDWIN. 


In  certain  recent  publications*  an  hy- 
pothesis has  been  presented  which  seems 
in  some  degree  to  meditate  between  the 
two  rival  theories  of  heredity.  The  point 
of  view  taken  in  these  publications  is 
briefly  this  :  Assuming  the  operation  of 
natural  selection  as  currently  held,  and 
assuming  also  that  individual  organisms 
through  adaptation  acquire  modifications 
or  new  characters,  then  the  latter  will  ex- 
ercise a  directive  influence  on  the  former 
quite  independently  of  any  direct  inheri- 
tance of  acquired  characters.  For  organ- 
isms which  survive  through  adaptive 
modification  will  hand  on  to  the  next 
generation  any  '"coincident  variations" 
(i.  e.,  congenital    variations   in  the  same 

*H.  F.  Osborn,  I'roc.  N  Y.  .\cad  of  Sci.,  meeting 
of  March  »  and  April  13,  1896.  C.  I-loj-d  Morgan, 
"Habit  and  Instinct,"  October,  1S96,  pp.  307  tt".  J. 
Mark  Ualdwin,  discussion  before  K.  V.  Acad,  of  Sci., 
meeting  of  Januiiiy  "■',  reported  in  lull  in  Snenrc 
March 20,  IS'Jii,  also  A,iii:r.  A'aturnlUt,  June  aiid  July, 
1S96.  The  foUowing  biief  statement  has  been  pre- 
pared in  consultation  with  Principal  JNlorgan  and 
Professor  Osborn.  1  may  express  indebtedness  to 
both  of  them  for  certain  suggestions  which  they 
allow  me  to  use  and  which  I  incorporate  veibally  m 
the  text.  Among  them  is  the  suggestion  that  "Or- 
ganic Selection"  should  be  the  title  of  this  paper. 
While  feeling  that  this  cooperation  gives  greater 
weight  to  the  communication,  at  the  same  time  I 
am  alone  responsible  for  the  publication  of  it. 


direction  as  adaptive  modifications) 
which  they  may  chance  to  have,  and  also 
allow  further  variations  in  the  same 
direction.  In  any  given  series  of  genera- 
tions, the  individuals  of  which  survive 
through  their  susceptibility  to  modifica- 
tion, there  will  be  a  gradual  and  cumula- 
tive development  of  coincident  variations 
under  the  action  of  natural  selection.  The 
adaptive  modification  acts,  in  short,  as  a 
screen  to  perpetuate  and  develop  congeni- 
tal variations  and  correlated  groups  of 
them.  Time  is  thus  given  to  the  species 
to  develop  by  coincident  variation  char- 
acters indistinguishable  from  those  which 
were  due  to  acquired  modification,  and 
the  evolution  of  the  race  will  proceed  in 
the  lines  marked  out  by  private  and  indi- 
vidual adaptations.  It  will  appear  as  if 
the  modifications  were  directly  inherited, 
whereas  in  reality  the}'  have  acted  as 
the  fostering  nurses  of  congenital  vari- 
ations. This  principle  is  called  Orgmiic 
Selection. 

It  follows  also  that  the  likelihood  of  the 
occurrence  of  coincident  variations  will  be 
greatly  increased  with  each  generation, 
under  this  "screening"  influence  of  modi- 
fication; for  the  mean  of  the  congenital 
vtiriations  will  be  shifted  in  the  direction 
of  the  adaptive  modification,  seeing  that 
under  the  operation  of  natural  selection 
upon  each  preceding  generation  variations 
which  are  not  coincident  are  more  and 
more  eliminated.* 

Furthermore,  it  has  recentl}'  been  shown 
that,  independently  of  jihysical  heredity, 
there  is  among  the  animals  a  process  by 
wliich  there  is  secured  a  continuity  of 
social  environment,  so  that  these  organ- 
isms which  are  born  into  a  social  com- 
munity, such  as  the  animal  family,  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  ways  and 
habits    of    that    community.      Professor 

♦This  aspect  of  the  subject  has  been  especially 
emphasized  in  my  own  exposition,  American  yatural- 
iiif,  June,  1896,  pp.  147  ft". 
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Lloyd  Morgan,*  following  Weismann  and 
Hudson,  has  employed  the  term  "tra- 
dition "  for  the  handing  on  of  that  which 
has  been  acquired  by  preceding  genera- 
tions; and  I  have  used  the  phrase 
"social  heredity"  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  individuals  of  each  generation  to 
the  social  environment,  wiiereby  the  con- 
tinuity of  tradition  is  secured. f 

It  appears  desirable  that  some  definite 
scheme  of  terminology  should  be  sug- 
gested to  facilitate  the  discussion  of  these 
problems  of  organic  and  mental  evolu- 
tion; and  I  therefore  venture  to  submit 
the  following: — 

1.  Variation:  to  be  restricted  to  "  blasto- 
genic"  or  congenital  variation. 

2.  Accommodation:  functional  adaptation 
of  the  individual  organism  to  its  environ- 
ment. This  term  is  widely  used  in  this 
sense  by  psychologists,  and  in  an  analo- 
gous sense  by  physiologists. | 

3.  Modijicatioa  (Uoyd  Morgan):  change 
of  structure  or  function  due  to  accommo- 
dation. To  embrace  "ontogenic  varia- 
tions "  (Osborn),  i.  c,  changes  arising  from 
all  causes  during  ontogeny. 

4.  Coincident  Variations  (Lloyd  Morgan) : 
variations  which  coincide  with  or  are 
similar  in  direction  to  modifications. 

5.  Organic  Selection  {V>?i\(h\\x\):  the  per- 
petuation and  development  of  (congenital) 
coincident  variations  in  consequence  of 
accomm  odation. 

6.  Orthophmj  (Baldwin)  :  the  directive 
or  determining  influence  of  organic  selec- 
tion in  evolution.  § 

*"  Inti-oduetioii  to  Comp.  I'sych.,"  pp.  170,  210' 
''  Habit  and  Insliiict,"  pp.  183,  342. 

t"  Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and  the 
Race,"  1st  ed.,  January,  1895,  p.  364,  Science,  August 
23,  1895. 

JProffssor  Osborn  suggests  that  "individual 
adaplalion  "  suflioes  for  this;  but  that  phrase  does 
not  mark  well  the  distinction  between  'acconinio- 
daiiou"  and  "  nioditiealion."  Adaptation  is  used 
currently  in  a  loose  general  sense. 

§  Elmer's  "  orthogenesis  "  might  be  adopted  were 
it  possible  to  free  it  from  association  with  his  hypo- 
theses of  "orthogenic  "  or  "  determinate  "  variation 
and  use-inheritance.  The  view  which  I  wish  to 
characterize  is  in  some  degree  a  substitute  for  these 
hypotheses. 


7.  Orthoplastic  infl,uenccs  (Baldwin):  all 
agencies  of  accommodation  (c.  (/.,  organic 
plasticity,  imitation,  intelligence,  etc.), 
considered  as  directing  the  course  of  evo- 
lution through  organic  selection. 

8.  Tradition  (Lloyd  Morgan)  :  the  hand- 
ing on  from  generation  to  generation  (in- 
dependently of  physical  heredity)  of  ac- 
quired habits. 

9.  Social  Heredity  (Baldwin):  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  individuals  of  each 
generation  acquire  the  matter  of  tradition 
and  grow  into  the  habits  and  usages  of 
their  kind.* 


[Iteprinted  from  BiologUche  CentralblaU  liuH  ScUnce, 
April  23,  1  97  ] 


A    NEW    METHOD    OF    DETERMINING 
THE   SPECIFIC    HEAT  OF  LIQUIDS. 


By  ROBERT  L.  LITCH. 


This  article  is  to  outline  a  new  method 
for  determining  the  specific  heats  of 
liquids.  The  methods  previously  em- 
ployed have  the  disadvantage  of  not  being 
"  null  methods,"  and  have  therefore  re- 
quired corrections  of  a  very  serious  char- 
acter. The  method  proposed  in  this  paper 
has  for  its  basis  two  sj^ecial  features,  (1) 
the  use  of  the  electric  current  for  the  gen- 
eration of  heat,  (2)  the  maintaining  the 
calorimeter  cuj)  at  a  constant  temperature 
during  the  experiment.  By  this  second 
feature  all  corrections  for  ''  water  equiva- 
lent "  and  "  radiation  "  are  eliminated. 

I.  — THEORY    OF   THE    METHOD. 

Into  two  vessels  the  liquid,  whose  spe- 

*  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan  thinks  this  leini  un- 
necessary. It  has  the  advantage,  however,  of  fall- 
ing in  with  the  popular  use  of  the  phrases  "social 
heritage"  and  '•  social  inheritance  "  On  the  other 
hand,  '  li'adition  "  seems  quite  iimdequate  ;  as  gen- 
erally used  it  signifies  that  which  is  handi'd  on,  the 
material;  while  in  the  case  ot  animals  we  have  to 
deal  mainly  with  the  process  of  acquisition,  "social 
heredity  "  also  calls  attention  to  the  linking  of  one 
generation  to  another.  However,  1  think  there  is 
room  for  both  terms.  For  further  justification  of 
the  term  "Social  Heredity"  and  "Organic  Selec- 
tion,"' I  may  refer  to  the  American  Naturalist,  July, 
1896,  pp.  552,tf. 
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cific  heat  is  desired,  is  placed.  These 
vessels  are  so  arranged,  one  above  the 
other,  that  li(inid  can  be  easily  droi)ped 
from  the  upper  into  the  lower.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  liquid  in  the  upper  is  as 
near  0  °C  as  possible,  wliile  that  of  the 
lower  is  at  room  temperature. 

A  coil  of  wire  is  placed  in  the  lower 
vessel,  through  which  the  current  is  al- 
lowed to  flow,  and  tlie  heat  thus  generated 
is  neutralized  l)y  dropping  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  liquid  from  the  upi)er  vessel. 

Then 

H=sm  {T-  7;) 

where    //=  number   of    calories,    -s'   the 

specific    heat,    tn'    the    mass    of    li(iuid 

dropped,   T  the    room    temperature,  and 

Tq   the   temperature    of   liquid    dropi)ed. 

Substituting   this  in    the    expression  for 

Joule's  law 

r  c'  t 

^^^  '  -JmiT-T,) 
where  the  letters  in  the  numerator  have 
their  usual  significance  and  J  is  the  me- 
chanical equivalent  of  heat. 

If  we  use  two  such  calorimeters,  con- 
taining different  liquids,  with  their  coils 
joined  in  series,  we  have  the  relation 
/9^     si__  r,  m.,  (  T—l\) 
^■^^     ^''"  rVm,  (T-T,,) 
where  the  sul)scripts  refer  to  the  two  calor- 
imeters respectively. 

11. — APPARATUS. 

The  ai)puratus  used  is  a  modification  of 
the  "  Waterman  (  alorimeter."  The  calor- 
imeter cu])  is  made  of  very  thin  glass  in- 
stead of  silver.  It  i)asses  through  a  rubber 
cork  and  with  it  completely  closes  the 
mouth  of  the  air  thermometer.  Inside 
the  cup  is  a  coil  of  platinum  wire,  whose 
ends  pierce  the  sides,  are  soldered  to  large 
copper  "leads,"  which  run  up  along  the 
sides  of  the  cu])  and  through  the  cork, 
and  thus  are  brought  into  connection  with 
the  current  supply. 

The  other  pieces  of  apparatus  used  have 
been : 


(a)  Two  thermometers,  one  graduated 
to  2V  degrees  for  measuring  the  tempera- 
ture of  tlie  cooler  liquid,  the  other  gradu- 
ated to  i  dearees  for  measuring  room 
temperature; 

(6)  A  copper  voltameter; 

(c)  Galvanometer; 

(d)  Storage  battery; 

(e)  Balance. 

III.  — PKACTICE    OF   THE    METHOD. 

The  operations  required  are  measure- 
ments of  current,  mass  of  liquid  dropped, 
time,  resistance  of  the  calorimeter  coil, 
tem2:)erature  of  tlie  cooler  liquid  and  the 
room. 

Of  these  operations  but  two^  measure- 
ments of  time  and  resistance,  need  any 
comment. 

For  the  first  of  these  1  have  used  an 
ordinary  watch.  This  has  been  allowable 
because  the  current  used  has  been  small, 
and  hence  the  time  of  experiment  quite 
long.  The  result  is  that,  the  total  nundjer 
of  seconds  being  large,  an  error  of  one 
second  introduces  no  change  in  the  re- 
sults. Even  an  error  as  small  as  this  can 
be  avoided  by  a  ])ro]ierly  chosen  key  for 
turning  the  current  on  or  off. 

In  regard  to  the  measurement  of  the 
resistance  of  the  coil  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
this  nmst  be  done  during  the  experiment. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  know  its  resistance 
at  zero  as  well  as  its  temperature  coeffi- 
cient, for  then  the  temi)erature  of  the 
li(iui<l  must  be  taken  as  that  of  tlie  coil, 
an  assuniiUion  clearh'  erroneous  since  it  is 
known  that  heat  passes  from  the  coil  to  the 
li(piid.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to 
determine!  the  exact  tenq)erature  of  the 
coil  it  is  necessary  to  choose  some  method 
which  will  determine  the  resistance  what- 
ever the  tem|(ei'ature  may  be.  For  this 
reason  1  have  employed  the  Fall  of  Poten- 
tial method.  This  is  both  easy  of  appli- 
cation and,  for  the  small  resistance  used, 
of  great  accuracy.     German  silver  wire, 
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No.  16,  B.  W.  G.,  was  taken  as  the  coil  of 
known  resistance. 

IV. — RESULTS. 

At  this  time  I  anl  able  to  give  results  on 
l)ut  one  substance,  viz.  water.  ■ 

T  s 

18.8°  .98075 

19.71  .98(;64 

21.05  .98035 

21.2  .98035 

These  results  lie  between  those  gi\en  by 
Dieterici  and  Velten  for  20°,  the  former's 
value  being  .9893,  the  latter's  .9794.  They 
agree  well  with  one  another  and  follow 
the  law,  announced  by  Rowland,  that  the 
specific  heat  of  water  diminishes  between 
4°  and  30°. 

V. SF.COND    METHOn. 

A  glance  at  equation  (//)  shows  that  by 
its  use  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  into  ac- 
count either  current,  time  or  mechanical 
equivalent. 

The  equation  is  independent  of  current 
because  the  two  calorimeter  coils  are  joined 
in  series,  and  hence  the  current  in  one  is 
the  same  as  in  the  other  at  every  instant, 
whatever  the  fluctuations  may  Ije.  Hence 
the  ratio  of  c''^  :  c'^  is  uuity. 

The  equation  is  independent  of  time 
since  the  duration  is  the  same  for  both 
calorimeters,  and  independent  of  n.echan- 
ical  equivalent,  since  both  calorimeters  are 
worked  at  the  same  temperature. 

Another  advantage,  not  immediately  on 
the  surface,  is  afforded  by  this  method. 
The  current  as  given  by  the  voltameter  is 
the  average  current.  If,  as  is  necessary  in 
the  first  method,  this  value  is  used,  since 
it   must   be   squared   when   set  into   the 

formula  a  value     -  2r      is  derived  instead 

of  the  desired  expression    -  %ei\  The  first 

value   may  be   taken    as    equal    to    the 
second  only  when  the  variations  in  the  cur- 


rent are  small.  But,  it  being  impossible 
to  ensure  this,  to  assume  that  the  "  square 
of  the  mean  may  be  equated  to  the  mean 
of  the  square  "  is  to  involve  in  any  results 
thereby  obtained  an  error  of  indeterminate 
magnitude. 

No  results  are  given  for  this  second 
method,  since  uj)  to  the  i)resent  time  I 
have  been  unable  to  trv  it.  Theoretically 
it  stands  in  a  much  more  fa\'orable  light 
than  the  first.  At  a  later  date  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  demonstrate  this  e.xperinjentally. 

[Abstviict  from  Pht/sical  Recieiv.] 


ON  A  NEW  INTERESTING  AMERICAN 
FOSSIL. 


By  ARNOLD  E.  ORTMANN. 


(preliminary  report.) 

The  Geological  Museum  has  lately  ac- 
quired two  unique  specimens  of  a  fossil 
Crustacean,  which  is  not  only  interesting 
because  it  is  the  first  form  of  the  Decapod 
family  Palinuridae  which  has  been  found 
in  America,  but  because  it  is  so  completely 
preserved  that  it^  exact  systematic  position 
may  be  made  out.  In  Europe  many 
fossil  forms  of  this  group  have  been  dis- 
covered, but  their  preservation  is  more  or 
less  incom[)]ete,  so  that  only  their  general 
position  with  the  recent  family  Palinurid^ 
could  be  ascertained,  and,  accordingly,  for 
most  of  them  new  generic  names  have  been 
created,  the  relation  of  which  to  the  recent 
genera  is  wholly  obscure. 

In  the  new  American  fossil,  which 
comes  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  deposits 
(Fox  Hills  group)  of  head  of  Cottonwood 
creek.  Mead  county.  South  Dakota,  most 
of  the  generic  characters  are  well  exhibi- 
ted, so  as  to  enable  us  to  compare  it  with 
the  recent  genera;  and,  indeed,  after  a 
careful  examination  I  have  found  that  it 
is  cogeneric  with  a  species  living  nowa- 
days in  the  seas  of  Japan,  the  name  of 
which  is  Linuparus  trigonus.     There  are 
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so  many  peculiar  relations  to  this  Japa- 
nese species,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
place  our  fossil  in  the  same  genus,  and  I 
propose  to  call  it  Linuparns  atavus.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few  characters 
which  constitute  some  kind  of  transition 
between  the  living  genus  Limtpnriis  and 
the  living  typical  genus  of  the  family, 
Paliniirus,  so  as  to  render  this  fossil  the 
more  interesting. 

The  fact  that  this  fossil  form  has  been 
found  in  America  gives  us  an  important 
suggestion  as  to  the   origin   of  the  geo- 


graphic distribution  of  the  genus  Linii- 
parus.  Linuparus  is  not  an  "  autochthont " 
form  of  the  Japanese  seas,  the  Japanese 
seas  are  not  the  "centre  of  origin"  of  this 
genus  (as  might  l)e  sup])osed  from  the 
present  exclusive  distribution  in  these 
seas),  but  in  former  times  this  genus  was 
distributed  probal)ly  all  over  the  world, 
and  the  living  Japanese  species  is  the  only 
"  relict "  left  of  their  former  more  universal 
distribution. 

[A  more  rletaiN^d  descriplion  of  this  form  is 
about  to  be  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Science.] 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 


"La  Pierre  de  Touche,"  by  Emile  Augier, 
with  introduction  and  notes  by  Georye 
M.  Har])er,  Ph  I).,  Professor  of  Romance 
LanguaiTcs  in  Princeton  University. 
Ginn  &'Co.,  1897. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  on  the 
market  so  many  French  texts  prei)ared 
for  class-room  use,  and  especially  so  many 
modern  texts  whose  principal  value  is  a 
passing  interest,  there  are  not  many  that 
would  not  be  driven  out  bv  such  chano;es 
in  literary  taste  as  have  marked  the  latter 
half  of  this  century.  The  texts  that  con- 
tinue to  be  studied  are  precisely  those 
whose  interest  is  based  upon  a  study  of 
human  character  or  uj^on  the  philosophy 
of  social  customs,  and  not  upon  the  ex- 
citement of  the  plot  or  the  complexity  of 
the  intrigue.  The  latter  depend  partly 
upon  each  generation's  peculiar  interest, 
but  there  is  always  something  new  in  the 
study  of  characters  as  clearly  portrayed  as 
are  those  in  Augier's  "Pierre  de  Touche." 
Augier  ])eoples  his  plays  with  real  person- 
ages. Spiegel,  in  "  La  Pierre  de  Touche  " 
is  a  person  we  should  like  to  meet,  and 
from  whose  acquaintance  we  might  profit. 
We  can  trust  that  he,  and  the  other 
characters  in  the  play  as  well,  will  be 
true  to  themselves  to  the  end.     The  plot 


depends  upon  them ;  they  are  not  its 
mere  tools.  No  other  of  Augier's  plays 
written  in  his  second  style  equals  his 
"  Pierre  de  Touche,"  and,  though  it  was 
rivaled  by  "  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier"  in 
after  years  when  Augier  took  up  the 
comedies  de  moetir.s,  perhaps  no  other  of  his 
plays  will  give  the  reader  a  ])etter  idea  of 
Augier's  true  strength,  for  the  very  reason 
that  this  was  the  period  when  he  gave 
most  attention  to  the  portrayal  of  charac- 
ter. The  force  and  moral  soundness  so 
characteristic  of  Augier  were  i)rohably  re- 
fined and  softened  by  the  weaker  but 
more  finished  Sandeau,  with  whom  the 
"  Pierre  de  Touche,"  as  well  as  the 
"Gendre  de  M.  Poirier"  was  written. 
And  though,  as  Professor  Harper  suggests, 
we  cannot  tell  how  much  is  really  due  to 
Sandeau,  it  does  seem  safe  to  say  that  it 
was  a  happy  collaboration  that  could  })ro- 
duce  two  of  the  best  plays  bearing  Augier's 
name.  We  might  wish  that  more  of  the 
introduction  had  been  devoted  to  San- 
deau's  probable  influence,  particularly  in 
"La  Pierre  de  Touche."  Otherwise  Pro- 
fessor Harper  accomplishes,  in  his  usual 
bright  and  attractive  style,  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  main  object  in  an  introduc- 
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tion  to  a  text,  and  that  is,  not  to  give  a 
dry  biography  such  as  can  he  found  in 
any  encyclopedia,  but  to  put  the  student 
in  a  position  to  appreciate  as  thoroughly 
as  possible  the  text  he  is  about  to 
read.  We  welcome  this  attractive  acqui- 
sition to  our  French  texts  all  the  more 
heartily  because  we  feel  that  time  will 
respect  this  new  friend  as  it  has  respected 
the  plays  of  Moliere  and  of  Beaumarchais. 

W.  U.  Vreeland. 


Elements  of  Theoretical  Physics.  By 
Dr.  ('.  Christiansen,  Professor  of  Physics 
in  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  Trans- 
lated into  English  by  W.  F.  Magie, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  Princeton 
University.     Macmillan  &  Company. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  treatise  to  pre- 
sent the  fundamental  principles  of  all  the 
main  departments  of  Theoretical  Physics 
from  a  modern  standpoint  and  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  volume.  Students  have 
long  felt  the  need  of  an  introduction  to 
Mathematical  Physics,  not  too  long  nor 
too  difficult,  to  be  read  in  the  last  years 
of  an  undergraduate  course  and  before 
undertaking  the  detailed  study  of  some 
particular  branch  of  the  subject;  and  that 
need  is  here  met  with  remarkable  success. 
By  carefully  selecting  his  material  and 
restricting  his  discussion  to  topics  of  the 
first  importance,  the  author  has  found 
space  for  a  substantial  treatment  of  these 
topics,  and  has  avoided  the  sketchiness 
which  renders  many  brief  treatises  of  wide 
scope  practically  valueless. 

He  considers  in  order  the  General 
Theory  of  Motion,  Elasticity,  the  Equi- 
librium and  Motion  of  Fluids,  Natural 
Friction,  Capillarity,  Electro-statics,  Mag- 
netism, Electro-magnetism,  Induction, 
Electrical  Oscillations,  Refraction  of  Light 
in  Isotropic  and  Transparent  Bodies, 
Thermodynamics  and  Conduction  of 
Heat;  not  only  presenting  the  discussions 
which    have    come    to    be    regarded    as 


classical,  but  introducing  the  new  work  of 
importance  also.  There  is  some  variety 
in  the  mathematical  treatment  without 
the  variety  of  notation  which  bewilders 
the  student  who  must  get  his  mathemati- 
cal physics  from  a  number  of  different 
sources.  Altogether,  this  book  supplies  a 
means  of  obtaining  a  connected  and  con- 
sistent impression  of  modern  theoretical 
physics  with  as  little  unnecessary  effort 
and  as  little  encounter  with  mathematics 
of  serious  difficulty  as  is,  perhaps,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  possible. 

F.  A.  Waterman. 


Elementary  Text  Book  of  Physics.  By 
Professor  Wm.  A.  Anthony  and  Profes- 
sor Cyrus  F.  Brackett.  Revised  by 
Professor  William  F.  Magie.  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York,  lb97. 

This  text  book  is  a  revision  of  the 
eighth  edition  of  the  work  which  has  been 
in  use  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  reviser 
has  adhered  to  the  original  design  of  the 
authors  in  presenting  the  fundamental 
principles  of  physics,  with  brief  statement 
of  their  experimental  verification.  The 
omission  of  pictorial  representation  and 
detailed  descriptions  of  apparatus  renders 
necessary  a  full  and  thorough  lecture 
course,  supplementing  the  text  by  quali- 
tative experiments  and  demonstrations. 
By  the  omission  of  such  descriptive  mat- 
ter the  authoi's  have  been  able  to  present 
concisely  the  elements  of  physics  without 
unduly  increasing  the  size  of  the  work. 
The  principal  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  the  revision  are  the  omission  of 
several  demonstrations  which  were  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  included  in  a 
work  of  this  character ;  a  rearrangement 
and  enlargement  of  the  mechanics;  the 
addition  of  a  discussion  of  the  kinetic 
theory  of  matter  and  of  a  treatment  of 
magnetism  and  electricity  by  the  method 
of  tubes  of  force,  and  the  introduction  of 
discussions  of  hysteresis  and  of  the 
Rontgen   radiance.      The   Mechanics  has 
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been  put  into  a  more  satisfactory  form  and 
presented  in  a  more  logical  order,  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  flux  of  force, 
introduced  after  the  general  treatment  of 
potential,  furnishing  a  suitable  prepara- 
tion for  the  treatment  of  magnetism  and 
electricity  by  the  method  of  tubes  of  force. 
Sound  has  been  brought  forward  in  this 
edition,  and  is  now  treated  before  Heat 
and  immediately  after  Mechanics,  thus 
placing  these  subjects  in  the  order  natur- 
ally suggested  l)y  their  character.  Many 
minor  changes  have  been  made  through- 
out the  work,  enjbodying  the  corrections 
of  previous  editions  and  also  the  rewrit- 
ing of  paragraphs  as  suggested  by  the 
class-room  use  of  previous  editions. 

The  publishers  have  issued  the  work  in 
a  volume  much  more  handy  than  the  past 
editions,  while  retaining  clearness  of  page 
and  legible  print. 

F.  A.  Waterman. 


Ax  Introduction  to  Geolouy.  By  W.  B. 
Scott,  Blair  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Palaeontology  in  Princeton  University, 
XXVII-578,"XII  plates  and  169  illus- 
trations. New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1897. 

With  the  ever-increasing  amount  of 
knowledge  in  most  scientific  fields  there 
has  been  a  greater  demand  for  sucli  l)ooks 
as  this,  giving  concise  and  am])lo  guidance 
for  the  study  of  specific  prol)l('nis  as  they 
are  exemi)lified  in  one's  own  country. 
Not  that  th(^  broader  subject  is  neglected, 
but  that  the  matter  is  i)resenti'(l  from  the 
"home"  aspect.  In  the  class-room  sncli 
a  presentation  of  the  facts  of  a  science  is 
sure  to  meet  with  a  more  cordial  recep- 
tion, because  of  the  practical  applications 
which  can  be  made.  It  serves  to  meet 
the  everlasting  \Vh_v?  of  the  incjuiring 
mind  when  confronted  l)y  some  interest- 
ing but  at  the  same  time  puzzling  natural 
phenomenon. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  book  which 


cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  and  tluit  is 
the  many  instances  in  which  conflicting 
theories  are  impartially  stated  and  the 
reader  forced  to  weigh  tlie  evidence  for 
liimself,  perhaps  thereby  to  receive  the  in- 
centive for  investigation  on  his  own  ac- 
count. This  might  alnu)st  be  said  to  be 
the  most  gratifying  result  which  any 
author  could  desire,  particularly  if  he 
ha})j)ens  to  l)e  a  teacher.  The  ins])iration 
thus  gained  l)ecomes  the  most  fruitful 
source  of  future  success,  because  of  the 
many  open  (questions  which  are  still 
awaiting  solution.  Sometimes  this  hos- 
pitality to  new  suggestions  maybe  caiTied 
too  far,  however.  In  the  volume  under 
consideration  this  is  done  with  great 
caution.  Instances  might  l)e  given  wliere 
apparent  exceptions  to  general  laws 
have  found  their  way  into  text-books,  in 
such  sha})e  as  to  lead  one  to  infer  that  they 
were  the  important  features  after  all,  where- 
as a  more  careful  study  of  the  phenomena 
might  reveal  the  fact  that  it  confornu'd 
to  the  laws  in  every  essential  jiaiticular. 
An  instance  in  point  might  be  given,  as 
based  U})on  the  explanation  of  the  Figure, 
on  page  89.  It  might  almost  appear  that 
a  new  theory  of  volcanic  activity  had 
l)een  projjosed,  namely,  that  the  central 
])ortion  of  the  mountain  had  been  fused 
and  had  then  dropjied  into  the  channels 
l)elt>w.  The  theory  does  not  seem  neces- 
sary' because  of  the  similar  character  of 
the  activity  of  Kilauea,  at  the  present 
time,  anil  a  modified  form  of  the  same 
thing  on  a  much  more  extended  scale  in 
the  extinct  crater  of  Haleakala.  The 
latter  is  probably  a  better  example  be- 
cause of  many  points  of  similarity,  even 
if  in  one  case  the  bed  of  the  crater  is  filled 
with  a  body  of  water,  and  in  the  other 
there  is  a  lava  floor  formed  by  the  flow  of 
lava  through  the  two  enormous  gaps 
})r()(luce(l  by  the  si)litting  of  tlie  moun- 
tain. A  comparison  with  Kilauea  might, 
however,   be    based    upon    similar   con- 
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ditions,  although    Kihiiiea  is  active  and  ally  considered  his  masterpieces,  they  do 

shows  the  type  of  activity  which  probably  not   represent   the   whole   man.     At    the 

existed   in   the   west   at   the   time   when  same  time  the  heroes  in  his  books  do  not 

Crater  Lake  was  formed.  suffer  as  much  in  abridgment  as  would 

This   l)ook   brings   up   once   more  the  the  more  intellectual  characters  of  many 

question  of  the  order  of  the  subject-matter  psychological  novelists.     Loti's  characters 

and  their  inter-relations;    and  it  almost  area  part  of  the  immensity,  the  sul>limity, 

makes  one  wish  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  vastness  of  nature.     They  seem  even 

a   new   subdivision    of    the    department  to  have  less  personality  than  nature  itself. 

which   would   give    Dynamical    Geology  Tliey  overflow  with  life  and  animal  spirits, 

and  all  its  physical  problems  a  full  and  but  are  lacking  in  intellectuality  and  the 

more   comprehensive   treatment.     Obser-  refinement  of  culture.    Consequently  they 

vational   methods   have   added  so  much  are  less  varied  and  more  easily  understood 

that  is  largely  physical  to  our  knowledge  than  complicated  characters  are.     I  say 

of  the  subject  that  it  is  a   pity  that  the  this  in  justification  of  the  extreme  cutting 

geologist  should  not  have  the  benefit  of  down  of  the  stories  which  Prof.  Cameron 

these  new  facts.  has  edited,  if  any  justification  is  needed. 

Another  feature  of  the  book,  in  addition  He  has  reduced  the  novels  of  Loti  almost 

to  its  American  "  sources,"  is  found  in  the  to  short  stories  and  yet  they  do  not  lose 

pages  devoted  to  Physiographical  Geol-  their  individuality.     He  has  hap])ily  re- 

ogy,  where  a  summary  of  the  valualile  tained  many  of  those  vivid  descri])tions, 

conclusions  reached  during  recent  years  so  simple  and  yet  so  true,  so  plain  and 

makes  the  scattered  literature  very  acces-  and  at  the  same  time  so  inspiring  because 

sible.     The  illustrations  are,  in  the  main,  they  aie  stamped  with  all  the  sincerity  of 

also  from  our   continent,  and  are  thus  a  a   sympathetic   impressionist,   and   those 

welcome  addition  to  the  available  series  of  descriptions   are  among   Loti's  princij^al 

pictures  of  geological  ijhenomena.  charms. 

William  Libbey.  In  the  introduction  Prof.  Cameron  seems 

to  have  felt  to  the  full  extent  the  j^oetic 


Selections   From   Pierre  Loti      Edited  harmony   and    the    almost    mystic   and 
with  intro(iuction,  Notes  and  Bibliog-  ..,.  i,     x-  xi     ■   n    -^      i- 
raphv,  by  A.   Guyot  Cameron,  Ph.D.,  superstitious  cult  of  the  inhmty  of  nature 
Assistant   Professor   of   French   in    the  which  makes   Loti's  books  "  unique,"  as 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Uni-  he   says.     None    of  Prof.    Cameron's   in- 
versity.  troductions  are  more  si^irited  or  brighter 
Sometimes  we  feel  that  it  is  not  advis-  than    this     and     no     other    displays    a 
able   to  devote  to  a  single  book  all  the  more  critical  and  appreciative  sense.    Loti 
time  that  would  be  necessary  for  a  careful  is  introduced  in  living  colors  and  each  of 
class-room  study  of  the  entire  text,  unless  the  stories  in  the  book  has  its  own  fitting 
it  is  comprehensively  characteristic  of  the  introduction.     A   few  more  notes   might 
author  or  has  some  exceptional  objective  perhaps  be  found  desirable  in  spite  of  the 
value,  and  consequently  we  often  wish  for  fact  that  Loti's  style  is  clear.     It  seems  to 
an  abridgment  even  of  what  is  best  in  the  me  that  a  scarcity  of  notes  and   an  en- 
best  of  a  writer's  complete  works.     No  one  thusiastic  overflow  of  words  which  almost 
will  claim  that  Pierre  Loti  is  always  at  his  drown  the  sense  in  some  parts  of  his  in- 
best  even  in  his  best  book  and  no  one  will  troduction  are  the  weakest  jDoints  in  this 
deny  him  pages  of  genius  in  his  poorest  otherwise  excellent  book.   A  bibliography 
story.     For,  ahhough  "  Mon  frere  Ives  "  ^^'^^  ^^  ^^^  general  attractiveness. 
and  the  "  Pecheur  d'  Islande  "  are  gener-  '^^^  ^-  Vreeland. 
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The  French  Revolution  and  English  Literature. 

Six  Lectures     By  Prof.  Edward  Dowdkn,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     12mo.  |1.25  net. 


Other  volumes  in  this  important  group,  which  comprise  the  Lectures  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Sesquicentennial  Celebration  of  Princeton  University,  are  : 

Theism.     Two  Lectures.     By  Prof.  Andrew  Skth,  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Discharge  of  Electricity  in  Gases.    Four  Lectures.    By  Prof. 

J.  J.  Thomson,  University  of  Cambridge. 

The  Claims  of  the  Old  Testament.     Two  Lectures.     By  Prof.  Stan- 
LKY  Lkathes,  D.l).,  King's  College,  London. 

The  Mathematical  Theory  of  the  Top.    Four  Lectures.    By  Prof. 

Felix  Klein,  University  of  G5ttingen. 

The  Descent  of  the  Primates.    %  T'^f  a.  a.  w.  Hubrecht,  Uni- 
versity of  Utrecht. 

The  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Noun  Genders  in  the  Indo- 

GermaniC   Languages,     '^y  I'rof.   Karl   Hruumann,  University  of 
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The  Builders  and  Other  Poems 

BY  HENRY  VAN  DYKE. 

KICHARD  HENRY  STODDARD:  "Lovers  of  good,  honest,  manly  poetry  will 
find  it  in  this  beautiful  volume." 

PROF.  EDWARD  DOWDEN,  referring  to  the  title  poem:  "A  permanent  con- 
tribution to  English  Literature." 

JOHN  BURROUGHS,  speakinu-  of  the  bird  poems:  "Nothing  truer  to  life  has 
been  written  on  these  themes  in  this  country." 

RICHARD  BURTON  :  "  This  song  group  is  rich  with  sentiment,  deeply  satisfying. 
.     .     .     The  book  as  a  whole  has  thought,  feeling,  dignity,  and  charm." 

EDWARD  CLARENCE  STEDMAN:  "  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  '  Songs  Out  of  Doors,' 
through  their  truth  and  freshness  and  general  escape  from  the  '  pathetic 
fallacy,'  justify  their  title.  'A  Snow  Song  '  is  poesy  itself,  and  the  stanzas 
on  '  Roslin  and  Hawthornden  '  are  flowers.  But  even  these  two  pieces 
could  be  better  spared  than  'An  Angler's  Wish.'  Fortunate  is  the  book 
of  modern  verse  that  has  one  lyric  so  restful  and  unexpected  that  it  captures 
everybody  at  once,  and  is  as'  sure  to  pass  into  literature  as  this  natural, 
joyous  outburst." 

Elegantly  hound  in  gilt  vellum.      l2mo.     §1.50 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

A  BRIEF  LATIN  GRAMMAR 

BY  W.   D.   MOOISEY. 

12  mo.  Cloth,  23S  pag:es  -with  Catalog:ue   of  Verbs,  Index  of 
Grammatical  References  and  General  Index  added. 

75  CENTS. 

Prepared  in  response  to  a  demand  for  a  brief  manual  like  those  so 
extensively  used  in  France  and  Germany,  this  book  presents  only  the 
material  points  of  the  language  for  pupils  in  secondary  schools  and  is  the 
shortest  Latin  grammar  published.  It  is  based  on  results  of  the  most 
recent  research  as  exemplified  in  such  works  as  Lindsay's  Latin  Lan- 
guage and  the  Ellendt-Seyffert  Grammar.  Much  of  the  best  material 
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